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POETRY. 


From the New York Mirror. 
CAIN. 


Twiticut slept upon Eden. The bright flower 
That had allday their richest odors flung 
Out on the gentle breeze, were closing UP, , 
Like some great mind that for a time hugs close 
Its glorious thoughts, until their painful weight 
Compels the miser to unlock his store 
Ané yield its treasures. Here and there a@ star 
Stood upon the firmament. The breeze, 
Which stirs on summer nights so mournfully, 
Bore on its wings the dull and solemn bleat 
From distant folds ; and the quick silvery sound 
Of abright rivulet, that circied by, 
Rippling along, came full upon the ear, 


Sweet and monotonous. 
it was a beauteous scene— 


And aught but conscious guiltiness had hung 
Upon that spread of glory, with a heart 
Warm with devotion ; but not so was Cain’s— 
Gloomy and sad, he trod his lonely fields, 
And his heart sicken’d, and his spirit sunk, 
As his eye rested on it; and his thought : 
Went back to other days, and memory sketch'd 
The faithful likeness of his childhood’s hours. 
“Long ago,” thus mused the guilt-worn fratricide, 
“Jn those bright bowers of Eden have | strayed, 
And, with my little brother by my side, 
Chased the gay-liveried butterflies about 
From flower to flower; and how my heart would beat 
To see him bound along in frolic mood, 
And mock the blithesome carol of the birds 
As they poured forth their noontide chant! and then, 
When play had tired his young and feeble limbs, 
On beds of roses, shelter’d from the sun 
By the rich foliage of some fragrant shrub 
Or willow-jasmine, have we laid us down, 
Lock’d in a close, fraternal, warm embrace, 
Till sleep restored the vigour ofour frames. — 
And, when the day's toil was o’er, and evening came, 
And the bright stars were scatter'’d over heaven— 
How often havewe sat, Ion the knee 
Ofmy kind father, and my brother press’d 
Close to his mother’s bosom, and there heard 
Our parents tell of all the happy days 
Before their dreadful fall—before that sin 
Which tore them from the confidence of God, 
And seai’d misfortune on the human race, 
The tale was oft rehearsed, but Abel still, 
With childish waywardness, would crave it more, 
And then our father, with a gentle smile, 
Would tell it o'er. Oh, happy hours, long past, 
Why does stern memory call ye upagain: 
Why is my tortur’d brain wrung with the scenes 
Which erst gave happiness! My brother's blood 
Clings to my guilty hands, and the dread thought— 
The thought of murder—oh! the cursed deed— 
Like a barbed arrow rauktes at my heart!” 
Thus mused the guilty one. His past delights, 
His dear remembrances of Eden’s joys, 
Sprung up like venom’d things within his soul, 
And sicken’deverythought. Before him lay, 
Scenes that the eye might feast on—that would once 
Have roused his every feeling into play 
And nerved his soul to energy ; but now, 
His only thought was Abel; and those scenes, 
Breathing of happier days, but sent the shaft 
Deeper and deeper to the conscience seat ! 
He gazed in passive listlessness upon 
The imagery of heaven, untila voice 
That in times past had pleased him well to hear, 
Startled the dreamer. At the voice of God 
The murd’rer trembled, and his spirit quailed 
Back to itsdeepest black recess. But guilt 
Wears oftentimes the bright habiliments 
Which robe the form of innocence; and Cain, 
The guilty Cain, upraised his voice to speak, 
And to the stern demand, **Where is thy brother ?” 
Essay’d prevarication! But the voicé 
Of Him who bade this glorious world to BE— 
Who spread the precious jewelry of heaven, 
Whose wisdom and whose knowledge brook no bounds— 
Spoke forth again: ** What hast thou done? the voice 
Ofinnocent blood, spilt by thy treacherous hand— 
Thy brother’s bluod cries to me from the ground! 
And, now, thou spoiler of the work of God ; 
Thou worm, who trod’st another worm to dust— 
Now thou art cursed from this beauteous earth, 
With all its pageantry of glorious things, 
Which opens wide its mouth to drink the stream— 
The purple current of thy brother’s blood ! 
No more the earth (whiéh erst in plenteous score 
Would yield her fruits) thy labour shall repay.’ 
The world will scorn thee. Epithets of hate 
Will follow in thy footsteps: thou wilt be 
Spurn’d by thy fellows as a loathed thing— 
A fugitive and vagabond!” But Cain, 
Smarting with conscious guilt and deep remorse, 
Humbled in spirit by that bitter curse, 
Spoke to the Lord in terms of gentle plaint ; 
And the kind Father of the human race 
Mark’d him, lest men should slay him—and the first 
That dipp’d his handsin human gore, went out 
From the dread presence of the Lord. P. 


SELECT TALES. 


More Passages from the Diary of a Physician. 
THE BOXER. 


[The following is the episode of the Boxer, which 
occurs in the story of the Thunder-struck. } 

The patient who thus abruptly, and under cireum- 
stances inopportunely, required my services, proved 
to be one Bill ——, a notorious boxer, who, in re- 
turning that ee from a great prize-fight, had 


~ sot@ as ever I can stir this cursed leg 


been thrown out of his gig, the horse being fright-| 


ened by the lightning, and the rider besides much 
the worse for liquor, and had his ancle dreadfully 
dislocated. He had been taken up by some passen- 
gers, and conveyed with great difficulty to his own 
residence, a public house, not three minutes walk 
from where I lived. ‘The moment I entered the 
tap-room, which I had to pass on my way to the 
stair-case, I heard his groans, or rather howls, over- 
head. ‘The excitement of intoxication, added to the 
agonies occasioned by his accident, had driven him, 
1 was told, nearly mad. He was uttering the most 
revolting execrations as I entered his room. He 
damned himself—his ill-luck (for it seemed he had 
lost considerable sums on the fight)—the combatants 
—-the horse that threw him--the thunder and light- 
ning—every thing, in short, and every body about 
him, The sound of the thunder was sublime music 
to me, and the more welcome, because it drowned 
the blasphemous bellowing of the monster | was vi- 
siting. Yes—there lay the burly boxer, stretched 
upon the bed, with none of his dress removed, ex- 
cept the boot from the limb that was injured—his 
new blue coat with glaring yellow buttons, and drab- 
knee-breeches, soiled with the street mud into which 
he had been precipitated—his huge limbs, writhing 
in restless agony over the bed—his fists clenched, 
and his flat, iron-featured face swollen and distorted 
with pain and rage. 

‘* But, my good woman,” said I, pausing at the 
door, addressing myself to the boxer’s wite, who, 
wringing her hands, had conducted me up stairs, ‘‘L 
assure you, I am not the person you should have 
sent to. It’s a surgeon’s, not a physician’s case; | 
fear I can’t do much for him—gquite out of my 
wa 

xOh, for God’s sake—for the love of God, don’t 
say 8o!”? gasped the poor creature, with affrighted 
emmphasis—Oh, do something for him, or he’il drive 
us all out of our senses—he’ll be killing us!” 

*©Do something!” roared out my patient, who 
had overheard the last words of his wife, turning his 
bloated face towards me—‘*‘ do-something indeed? 
ay, and he —— to you! Here, here—look ye, doc- 
tor—look ye, here!” he continued, pointing to the 
wounded foot, which, all crushed and displaced, and 
the stocking seaked with biood, presented a shock- 
ing appearance—-*‘ look here, indeed!—ah! that 
—— horse! that —— horse!” his teeth gnashed, 
and his right hand was lifted up, clenched with fury 
—**If I don’t break every bone in his body, as 
again!” 

“1 felt, for a moment, as though I had entered the 
very pit and presence of Satan, for the lightning was 
gleaming over his ruffianly figure incessantly, and 
the thunder rolling close overhead while he was 
speaking. 

‘Hush! hush! you’ll drive the doctor away! For 
pity’s sake, hold your tongue, or Doctor won't 
come into the room to you!” gasped his wife, drop- 
ping on her knees beside him. 

**Ha, ha, Let him go! Only let him stir a step, 
and lame asl am, me! if I dont jump out of 
bed, and teach him civility! Here you doctor, as 
you call yourself! What’s tobe done?” Really I was 
too much shocked at the moment, to know. I was 
half inclined to leave the room immediately—and 
had a fair plea for doing so, in the surgical nature of 
the case—but the agony of the fellow’s wife induced 
me todo violence to my feelings, and stay. After 
directing a person to be sent off, in my name, for 
the nearest surgeon, I addressed myself to my task, 
and proceeded to remove the stocking. His whole 
body quivered with the anguish it occasioned, and 1 


| saw such fury gathering in his features, that L began 


to dread lest he might rise up in a sudden phrenzy, 
and strike me. 

oh! oh!—Curse your clumsy hands! You 
don’t know no more nor a child!’ he groaned, ‘what 
you’re about! Leave it—leave it alone! Give over 
with ye! Doctor, —— IL say be off!” 

**Mercy, mercy, Doctor!” sobbed his wife in a 
whisper, fearing from my momentary pause, that [ 
was going to take her husband at his word—** Don’t 
go away! Oh, goon—goon! It must be done, you 
know! Never mind what he says! He’s only a little 
worse for liquor now—and—and then the pain! Go 
on, doctor! He’ll thank you the more for it to-mor- 
row, 

‘‘Wife! Here!” shouted her husband. The wo- 
man instantly stepped uptohim. He stretched out 
his Herculean arm, and grasped her by the should- 
er. 

** So—you ——I I’m drunk, am I? [I’m drunk eh 
—you lying ——!” he exclaimed, and jerked her vio- 
lently aways right across the room, to the door, 
where the poor creature fell down, but presently rose 
crying bitterly. 

**Get away! Get off—get down stairs—if you 
don’t want me to serve you the same again! Say I’m 
drunk—you beast?” With frantic gestures she obeyed 
—Tushed down stairs—and | was left alone with her 
husband. I was disposed to follow her abruptly, but 
the positive dread of my life (for he might leap out 


of bed and kill me with a blow) kept me to my task. 
My flesh crept with disgust at touching his! I exam- 
ined the wound, which undoubtedly must have given 
him torture enough to drive him mad, and bathed it 
in warm water; resolved to pay no attention to his 
abuse, and quit the instant that the surgeon, who had 
been sent for, made his appearance. At length he 
came. I breathed more treely, resigned the case in- 
to his hands, and was going to take up my hat, when 
he begged me to continue in the room, with such an 
earnest apprehensive !ook, that I reluctantly remain- 
ed. [saw he dreaded as much being left alone with 
his patient, asI! It need hardly be said that every 
step that was taken in dressing the wound, was atten- 
ded with the vilest execrations of the patient. Such 
a foul-mouthed raffian never encountered any were. 
It seemed as though he was possessed of a devil.— 
What a contrast to the sweet speechless sufferer who 
I had left athome! and to whom my heart yearned 
to return. 

The storm still continued raging. The rain had 
comparatively ceased, but the thunder and lightning 
made their appearance with fearful frequency and 
fierceness. 1 drew down the blind of the window; 
observing tothe surgeon that the lightning seemed 
to startle our patient. 

**Put it up again! Put up that blind again, I say!” 
he cried impatiently. ‘*D’ye think J’m afeared of 
the lightning, like my horseto day? Pat itup 
again—or Vil get out and do it myself!” Idid as he 
wished. Reproof or expostulation was useless.— 
‘**Ha!”? he exclaimed in a low tone of fury, rubbing 
his hands together—in a manner bathing them in the 
fiery stream, asa flash of lightning gleamed ruddily 
over him. There it is!}—Curse it—just the sort of 
flash that frightened my horse—d—— it!”—and the 
impious wreteh shook his fist, and ‘*grinned horribly 
a ghastly smile!” 

**Be silent, sir! be silent! or we will both leave 
you instantly. Your behaviour is impious! It is 
trightful to witness! Forbear—lest the vengeance of 
God descend upon you!” 

**<Comeycome—none 0’ your methodism /Aere! 
Go on with your business! Stick to your shop,” in- 
terrupted the Boxer. 

‘Does not that rebuke your blasphemies?” I in- 
quired, suddenly shading my eyes from the vivid 
stream of lightning that burst into the room, while 
the thunder rattled overhead—apparently in fearful 
proximity, When I removed my hands from my eyes, 
and openc@ them, the first object that they fell upon 
was the figure of the Boxer, sitting upright in bed 
with both hands stretched out, just as those of Ely- 
mas the sorcerer, in the picture of Raphael—his face 
the colour of a corpse—and his eyes almost starting 
out of their sockets, directed with a horrid stare to- 
wards the window. His lips moved not—nor did he 
utter a sound. It was clear whathad octurred. The 
wrathful fire of Heaven, that had glanced harmlessly 
around us, had blinded the blasphemer. Yes—the 
sightof his eyes had perished. While we were 
gazing at him in silent awe, he fell back in bed 
speechless, and clasped his hands over his breast 
seemingly in an attitude of despair. But for that mo- 
tion we should have thought him dead. Shocked be- 
yond expression, Mr. paused in his operations. 
Ll examined the eyes of the patient. The pupils were 
both dilated to their utmost extent, and immoveable. 
l asked many questions, but he answered nota word. 
Occasionally, however, a groan of horror—agony— 
(or all combined) would burst from his pent bosom; 
and this was the only evidence he gave of conscious- 
ness. He moved over on his right side—his ‘pale 
face turned to the wall”—and unclasping his hands, 
pressed the fore-finger of each with convulsive force 
upon the eyes. Mr. ——~ proceeded with his task. 
What a contrast between the present and past be- 
haviour of our patient! Do what we would--put him 
to never such great pain—he neither uttered a syllable 
nor expressed any symptoms of passion, as before. 
There was, however, no necessity for my continuing 
any longer; se I left the case in the hands of Mr. 
who undertook to acquaint Mrs —— with the fright- 
ful accident that had happened to her husband. 
W hat two scenes had I witnessed that evening? 


From the New York Traveller. 
A VISION, 


I had always what I imagined a literary turn of 
mind, and even when quite young, 1 would pore over 
the delighful stories of the Arabian Nights, or the 
Seven Champions, and in all my rambles I delighted 
to keep companionship with Gulliver or Munchaus- 
en, and L loved to call forth the applause of my school 
companions by copious extracts from these produc- 
tions. The history of Sinbad was a great favourite 
with me, and the renowned achievements of that ce- 
lebrated knight, filled me with profound respect for 
that valorous champion. Don Quixote, too, formed 
a conspicious part of my library, and I even dege- 
nerated so far from the line of my studies, as to ad- 


Turpin, and the Life and Adventures of Capt. Kidd. 
With a profound knowledge of these illustrious 
works, it will readily be perceived that I had suffi- 
cient ground for my literary opinions. I imagined 
that authors of such justly admired and celebrated 
productions, must be men of the most profound eru- 
dition, and moreover, thatthe reward of such labours 
must be little less than a kingdom. 

My resolve was made—I, too, would be an author. 
I would ransack other worlds, and create new demons 
and deities to eclipse all that had gone before, Al- 
ready did I see my name blazoned forth, embalmed 
in the caresses of the universe; in my mind’s eye I 
could see wealth pouring in at every avenue, and the 
homage and adoration of the world continually sound- 
ed in my ears, With contempt I looked upon the 
ene tradesman, and I despised the very name of 
traine, 
One day, shortly after my resolution, 1 retired to 
my study, to embody into form some marvellous 
idea that I had conceived, already impatient to see 
the result of my labour—I sat down, mended my 
pen,—all wasstill, and [ looked upon the snowy sur- 
face of thé foolscap paper before me—I dipt my pen 
in the ink stand, then turned over the paper, and sat 
for a long time, wondering why I did not commence. 
I wiped my pen—again I mended it, although it had 
not yet touched the paper. Again I held the wea- 
pon over the devoted sheet—still no traces of the ink 
soiled its whiteness. I threw down the pen, seized 
my hat, and angrily left the house. I crossed fences, 
and walked over fields, without any knowledge of 
what I was doing, and my course was only stopped by 
the appearance of a rather formidable barrier cross 
ing my path, and I had already made some progress 


every step I was leaving terra firma further in the 
back ground. ‘This plan that I had inadvertently 
chosen to cool my disturbed brain succeeded; I turn- 
ed, and enfeebled by my exertion, fell in a reclining 
posture, on the rich, moss covered banks of this 
beautiful stream. *I'was indeed beautiful; the wa- 
ter, clear as crystal, glided over a white pebbled bed 
and meandered through a rich grove of woodland. 
Here I reclined, and soon forgot my troubles in the 
sound sleep that overcame me—and my wakeful vi- 
sions were succeeded by still more romantic dreams. 
I thought that I was in my study revelling in the 
brightest anticipations of future wealth and renown; 
when suddenly the door opened, and the aged figure 
of a man beckoned me to follow him. I rose, obey- 
ed the summons, and he led me to a little hill, that 
appeared but a short distance, and seating himself, 
we me follow his example—then turning to me, he 
said, 

‘* Son, Iam the magician Omar, and have power 
over all the spirits of the world; I have summoned 
them to instruct thee; follow the instructions and be 
wise, ”? 

1 started and gazed upon him; his long white beard 
reached almost to his knees, and a few silver locks 
were scattered over his head. 

‘+ Speak, ” continued Omar, ‘‘tell me what wish is 
uppermost in thy mind, and it shall be gratified.” 

‘* Father,” cried I, ‘*show me the wise and illus- 
trious men whose productions have astonished the 
world.” 

He smote the earth, and the little hill changed 
into an enormous mountain, and the whole world lay 
beneath it. 


“There,” said he, ‘there is the puny world; whose 
honours and renown men covet. Look around,” he 
continued, ‘‘and see in the million of bright and 
sparkling luminaries above us worlds like this,” 

I looked, and the world was but a speck, and 
eemed but as one of the twinkling stars above us. 

** But stop,” said Omar, ‘thou hast not yet had 
thy wish.” 
Again he smote the earth, the mountain vanished, 
and we were in the midst of a great city, 
‘** Follow me,” said the magician, and he led the 
way up alone dark staircase, to a sorry garret. By 
a small table, with a dull twinkling lamp, that threw 
its feeble light but dimly over the dreary apartment, 
sat the wasted and enfeebled form of a solitary in- 
mate, pensively gazing on a work before him. 
** Look,” said Umar, ‘tell me, who thou thinkest 
sits in that lone chamber,” 
1 looked--the emaciated form sat motionless be- 
fore me, save that his bony hand trembled as he held 
a blotted scroll before him, and seemed to be lost in 
the depth of his research. 
**T hat,” cried I, the attenuated form of poverty 
or crime—one reduced to the last stage of adversity, 
and, perhaps even now poring over his time worn 
and rejected appeal to the humanity of the affluent.” 
** Hold,” cried Omar, ‘‘that man has bewildered 
the world by the profoundness of his knowledge, and 
shed a lustre over his memory by the sublimity of 
his intellect. He isan author, and the productions 
of his pen have called forth the homage of princes,” 
‘* Father,” cried I, ‘‘dwell no Jonger on this dark 
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and gloomy abode of knowledge; turn to the bright 
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scenes of glory, where authors revel in luxury and 
wealth,” 

**Wealth,” said Omar, ‘‘satiates a thirst for know- 
ledge—luxury deadens the intellect; men look not,” 
he continued, * in the rich and fertile places of the 
earth tor mines of gold and diamonds, but in the bar- 
ren and sandy desert—where vegetation finds no root. 
Men,” continued Omar, *‘are often unknown till they 
have been long forgotten, and that glory is shed on 
their memories that was denied tothem while living. 
Look at that lone student—poverty is his lot, and the 
cravings of his enfeebled appetite call forth no pity 
from those that revel in the Juxury of his intellect. 
Learn and be wise; the path that treads to glory of- 
ten leaves in abject poverty its brightest votaries.” 

I looked. The magician had vanished. ‘The stu- 
dent’s lamp was flickering; its lust gleam expired, 
and 1 awoke. 

The sun had just se:, and its Jast rays were gild- 
ing the edges of thesilver cloud. I rose and return- 
ed home; my bright visions of wealth and glory were 
gone—and I was contented to walk in the beaten 
track of life, and leave the rich imaginations of ro- 
mance to minds more suited to the task.” J. H. 


SIX MONTHS AFTER MARRIAGE. 


Founded on facts, and said to be from the pen of 
Moore. 

When Malvolio read in his letter, that while ‘‘some 
are born great, some achieve greatness, and some 
have greatuess thrust upon them” the latter part of 
the sentence must have been highly satisfactory, as 

y0inting out a vew inlet to the road of honour; it 
oe proved the pride and consolation also of the 
house of Wiggins, now no longer wrapt in obscuri- 
ty, but blended with the choicest names of chivalry. 

During a nameless year, when party spirit rau 
high, and liberty and extension of rights were the 
watchwords, a certain family of Ligh respectability, 
but of no pre-eminence, being staunch advocates of 
all the rights of man, found. one of their members 
installed in all the dignity of representative of the 
borough in which they resided. 

The family cf Wiggins were all highly elated by 
so unlooked for an honour, for they stood in rela- 
tionship, in no more distant grade than that of first 
cousin to the new sitting member, and hoped ac- 
cordingly to derive benefit and dignity in proportion 
to their affinity. 

Perhaps it may not be a matter of any public mo- 
ment, nor even indeed may the reader’s curiosity be 
so much excited, as to render it necessary that the 
genealogy of the house of Wiggins should be de- 
tailed with nice precision: but the bearings of the nar- 
rative I am about to develope, will be grafted more 
strongly on the memory, if I briefly mention, that 
the father and eldest son stood at the head of the 
firm. ‘** Wiggins, Wiggins, Walruss, and Co. 
Oil Merchants,” of no little repute, in ‘the same 
borough. 

Mr. Wiggins himself was a man of no great at- 
tainment, but by diligence and a plain understand- 


ing had effected—what men of far superior eudow- 


ments have often been unable to compass—the end 
they aim at; and no sooner had his relative started to 
commence his parliamentary functions, than he re- 
solved, having an ample fortune, to bask in the me- 
tropolis, in the sunshine and under the recognition 
of a senator. 

He had, besides his son, an only daughter, *yclep- 
ed Phoebe, and such a splendid opportunity of intro- 
duction as was thus afforded, was not to be lost.— 
‘Ihe whole family, it was agreed, was to migrate to 
the most fashionable part of the most fashionable 
street in all the metropolis. 

Miss Phebe was a lady of no vulgar attainment; 
she had had the best masters both in music and in 
dancing her native town afforded, and for a longer 
period than any girlin the borough; her voice was 
«pitch higher than the highest note in the town or- 
gan: besides, she had a very pretty taste for- poetry, 
as was evinced by divers pondrous tomes extracted 
from various authors by herself entirely; and it her 
laste was only on a par with her assiduity, it must 
be allowed it was almost unlimited. 

Great was the surprise of our beroine on her ar- 
rival in town, to find that friends, whose sincerity 
she could not doubt, ventured to hint, thata litde po- 
lishing, aye, and even a new dress-maker, would in 
no wise be detrimental to her appearance and gene- 
ral contour. 

To be sure, she did her steps, said ** Yes, sir,” 
and **No, sir,” aad was very monosyllablic at first; 
but this shortly wore off, and beig rather pretty, 
and of a known good fortune, she might on the whole 

be said to succeed. ‘* Lyttleton,” said a dandified, 
bewhiskered youth, sitting on his horse and looking 
over the fosse into Kensington Gardens, while the 
band was playing a spiril-stirring air; ‘thave you 
heard of Coutrain?” 

_ “No,” replied the gentleman appealed to, ‘*what’s 
the matter? Has he been shaking his elbow a little 
too much in Jermyn Street? or does he wince going 
through Tattersull’s gate, eh?” 

*»*Q dear no! quite another tack,” resumed his 
companion, ‘the has been seduced into throwing his 
ekale stock in trade, his wealth, wit, and valour, at 
the feet ofa fair syren.” 

Ly tueton looked incredulous, but on being re-as- 
sured of the fact, exclaimed, **Well, L pity lady Har- 
riet from my soul; but she loves him to disiraction, 
and may have sufficient influence to reform him; | 


“Lady Harriet, my dear fellow, has nothing what- 
ever to do with it,” interrupted the infurmant; ‘this 
is acherry-checked, rosy-armed lass, that was never 
bitted or curbed till this season, and with a little 
lunging to correct her paces, will, I assure you, turn 
out a very/decent, creditable filly. I forget her pame, 
either Scriggle or Wiggil, or something like it, not 
very eupbonous, but | hear her purse sounds well as 
an offset. 1 was at Lady Mode’s last night, and saw 
the whole tragedy, very dolorous, on my honour; 
Lady Harriet was there, and every thing to make the 
scene effective—I would not have missed it for all the 
workd., Her ladyship carried it with a high hand, 
and although very pale, never looked better; and to 
give extra effect to the whole, the mother of the bride 
elvct, strutted about the room like a game cock, as 
if the whole victory had been her sole achievement, 
not much, if I judged aright, to Coutrain’s satistac- 
tion.” 

The outline of this narrative, I am bound to say, 
is perfectly correct; but not being used to treat these 
matters in so light a strain, shall veuture to detail 
them in more sombre colours than those by our friend 
in the whisker-framed face. 

The Hon. Charles Coutrain had for some time 
paid not an exclusive, yet a most marked and assidu- 
eus attention to Lady Harriet Belmont;-neither had 
fortunes, and the former was a thriftless, extrava- 
gant man of fashion, and often had they been advised 
to stifle the passion as inauspicious, but somehow— 
it was mere accident—he al ways found himself in her 
box at the opera; if she was taking a canter in the 
park, it generally happened, [know not how, but his 
horse’s head was turning out of Pail Mall into the 
park gate at the very same hour. 

But a few days previous to the evening which gave 
birth to the result already cursorily alluded to, while 
airing in the park, her ladyship was joined by Cou- 
train. ‘*You appear melancholy, Harriet,” said he, 
having strived for some time in vain to amuse her; 
‘*may I flatter myself that I am the occasion?” 
‘Indeed you are,” replied the poor girl, in a low 
and plaintive voice, *‘l wish you would take my 
advice and travel for a year or two; [ much fear you 
spend your time here but to little advantage.” 

it my morality alone,” retorted the youth, 
causes you so much anxiety? I hope the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice will take me in hand 
shortly, and it will doubtless be a great alleviation 
to your ladyship’s anxiety, Is that your only mo- 
tive?” 

*‘Charles, Charles,” said Lady Harriet, looking 
downwards, ‘‘you do me and yourself great injustice; 
you know we can never be more than friends, and this 
surely might disarm you of jesting when I speak 
with a friend’s sincerity. We are both wrong to 
meet thus often—it can tend to no good purpose. ”— 
A most animated rhapsody of eternal devotion was 
interrupted by their being joined by a large caval- 
cade ot acquaintances, and alter a few conmon-place 
remarks ou the state of the roads, the mildness of 
the weather, and the strength of Westminster Bridge, 
which are at all times sale subjects, Coulpain made 
his obeisance, and took his leave. 

The tender and disinterested regard evinced to- 
wards him by Lady Harriet, was but little calculated 
to loosen the tie, already too closely woven round 
his heart to be burst asunder. He knew himself in 
circumstances a perfect wreck, and could not but 
bitterly lament, that with family aud appearance suf- 
ficient to make him acceptable in any circle, he 
should be devoted tu one, with whom the Fates seem- 
ed for ever to debar the reasonable prospect of a 
union. ‘*Something must be done,” said he, as he 
turned his horse towards home, ** things cannot re- 
main thus. Aut Cesar, aut nihil, Vito Ascot.” Ac- 
cordingly he finished his book at ‘lattersall’s, doub- 
ling every previous stake, with a slight addenda, 
quadrupling the whole amount: unfortunately his 
book did not prove what most new editions profess 
to be, not only ** auction but emendation,” couse- 
quently being miserably screwed upon the gold cup, 
he could not conceal from himselt that something 
mast be done to pacity his creditors or the ** in” 
door at ‘Tattersall’s would be too narrow for him on 
the Tuesday following. 

On the evening to which we have referred, he din- 
ed with a few select friends, and proceeded to Lady 
Mode’s in a state little shortot ebriety. Among the 
company was Miss Phebe Wiggins, whom he had 
not infrequently met at her uncle’s, the revown- 
ed member for the borough aforesaid. ‘They were 
in some degree political partizans, in the house, 
which brought thei, at the then busy period, often 
in contact. 


Coutrain selected Phebe as his partner, poured 
out no little of that small talk, happy if it be inno- 
cuous, which is so general attendant on vacuity of 
mind and repletion of champague. ‘The dauce be- 
ing over and the lady duly resigned, Coutrain with 
a hurried eye and agitated manuer advanced towards 
Lady Harriet; a single glance persuaded her that he 
was under the Influence, either of wine or passion, 
in no ordinary degree; looking at him therefore pen- 
sively rather than with reproach, she said, ** Do not 
ask me to dance with you to-night, I shall not dance 
atall; but if you will speak with me a moment be- 
fore we leave, I have something to communicate 
that may give you pleasure.” Scarcely appearing to 
notice her request, he remained motionless, gazing 
on her with an intenseness which was quite painful, 
then suddenly, as recollecting himself, withdrew and 
disappeared. Little did she recognize in his look 


trust itmay be so—she is worthy a better fate, poor] the thought that was festering at his heart? Little 


gui)” 


| did she dream that he was then for the last time 


drinking at her eyes that libation of love which but a 
moment after he was about so unworthily to pollute. 
It was even so; he turned from her not to meditate 
on her anxious but beautiful eyes, not to pine that she 
was beyond his grasp; but again to lead out Miss 
Wiggins, and to finish by declaring that his every 
earthly happiness was centred in her, and at her 
disposal. 

Never was child, when for the first time in his life 
his baited rod bears pendant on it the wriggling —h 
extracted from the neighbeuring brook, half so trium- 
phant, half so unbounded in his joy, as was Pheebe’s 
mamma On this auspicious Occasion. 

With a positive and uncompromising injunction to 
secrecy, she communicated the circumstance, quite 
in a confidential way, to every soul with whom she 
was acquainted. Luckily her connexion was not ex- 
tensive, for it must be confessed, that Coutrain did 
not feel the honour so decidedly as the eligibility, 
and was not likely to become a convert, either by the 
address or demeanour of his future mother-in-law, 
who, it her relative obtained the dignity of senator 
for his patriotisma, went yet a step further, for all 
who knew her, allowed that she was not only patrio- 
tic but provincial. 

Lady Harriet had waited some time expecting 
Coutrain to make his appearance; never before had 
he kept her one moment in suspense. She had seen 
the flirtation carried on between him and a robust and 
healthy-looking lass, but never for a moment did it 
cross her miud, that it was at the worst done other- 
wise than with a view to pique her for her voluntary 
refusal to dance with him throughout the evening.— 
She inquired as to her name indireet, and on hearing 
it, merely replied, she could almost have guessed it. 
‘The appalling wath broke on her ear just as she was 
about to leave the room. She felt that she trembled, 
yet knowing that the eyes of many were upon her, 
with her sister under her arm, she approached to 
where Coutrain was standing, and quietly telling him 
that another day would serve for her communication, 
passed on, and reached her carriage just in time to 
save her fainting from being made a public topic for 
conversation. 


No one who is in the habit of perusing the Morn- 
ing Post aud his chocolate together, but must have 
noticed the marriage of the Honourable Charles Cou- 
train with Miss Phebe Wiggins, with the unctuous 
adjuncts of hymeneal altar—lovely bride—chariot 
and four—charming retreat, Isle of Wight,—all bla- 
zoned fourth in the most appropriate terms, and in the 
happiest phraseology; and although as 1 have not at 
this moment by me a file of the paper, [ cannot veri- 
fy my assertion, yetif [ do not greatly err, the very 
dress of the lady is stated and eulogized, witha most 
unexceptionable list of grandees, who either were, 
or were prevented being, present on this happy occa- 
sion. 

Coutrain was more fortunate than most men who 
make so haphazard a selection. The object of his 
choice was a girl eadowed with many excellent qual- 
ities, and calculated in many situations to have ren- 
dered a man eminently happy; but any one who will 
take the trouble to look over a page of Locke on the 
“Fitness of Things” will easily comprehend that 
there may be positions which will render agreement 
impossible. ‘The Isle of Wight, with its flowering 
shravs and its baimy air, **sweet as the breath of mu- 
sic,” had such charms for the bride, that she felt as 
if she could, with the handsome and elegant Coutrain, 
have romanced away the remainder of life amidst its 
picturesque and varied scenery. Far other was the 
feeling of Coutrain; the fair Phoebe fell very short of 
his ideal of beauty and elegance, and even her hilavi- 
ty and never-failing good temper savoured too much, 
in his fastidious eye, of rustic simplicity, to please 
him. ‘Thisat first was only when ruffled by some 
untoward accident, and was scarcely heeded; or if ob- 
served, only laughed at by his happy partuer, if it 
hurried him so far as to indulge himself in any cau- 
sticity of observation, Butas July crept on, it put 
him im mind that his hunters—alas! he vow had none 
—should be stabled; that the favourite for the St. 
Leger—alas! he knew not even the betting—must be 
well ascertained, with many a train of reflections but 
little auspicious to the future happiness of poor 
Phebe. 

lt was arrauged that they were to visit the relatives 
of the lady ull some suitable residence for them- 
selves could be selected. Llow did the heart of the 
poor girl leap again to see her own native home, aud 
not the less so, as the **ilonourable Mrs. Coutrain;” 
and many a dream did she indulge in, of taking pre- 
cedence of divers dames and misses who on previous 
occasions had been more reserved than gracious. 
Why, she should eclipse the very daughters of the 
representative himselt!!! 

‘There were one or two points, however, on which 
she deemed it advisable to pave the way, and she 
veutured to intimate that her father, although of the 
highest respectability, was rather old-fashioned in 
his notions, anc very particular; consequeotly, al- 
though every thing was exceedingly comfortable, and 
indeed handsome, that there would be found a little 
falling off of that fashion and effect to which Coutrain 
had been at all times habituated. 

It so chanced, the post boys having exercised un- 
usual alacrity, that they arrived at the gloomy and 
trade-stirring town of —— an hour or so sooner than 
was expected. ‘* There's Mrs. Nobbs. How d’ye 
do; how d’ye do?” exclaimed Phebe, bolting her 
head direct out of the carriage window, and adcress- 
a squat-looking female of no very aristocratic ap- 
pearance. ‘* Surely you had better sit quiet,” said 


Coutrain: ** you will bring on one of your head- 


eyes. 


aches.” At this instant the carriage drew up to a 
respectable old fashioned house, surrounded by di- 
vers courts, yards, and indescribable out-buildings, 
A floundering, slip-shod damsel made her appearance 
at the door, and instantly retreated, and some mo- 
ments elapsed before there was any further recogni- 
tion of their arrival: at last a lad some ten years of 
age, and low of his years, bedizened out in a blue 
frock coat fringed with red, with his hand at his 
forehead, came forth. ‘* Where is John, eh, Ro- 
bert?”? exclaimed Mrs. Coutrain, anxious for ap- 
pearances, and somewhat mortified at not seeing the 
proper footman. ‘* He is not out of the office yet,” 
said the lad, grinning at being recognized; ** we did 
not faney that you would come so soon.” Mrs, Cou- 
train made no observation, and proceeded to the 
drawing room, just as the afore-mentioned damsel 
was making her retreat by the door opposite; and 
the covers yet remaining on a stray chair or two, and 
the knobs of the bright fire-irons still wrapt in green 
baize, demonstrated that if their arrival had been de- 


layed an hour or two, it would have been quite as [| 
Mamma, ready dressed for dinner, in | 


convenient, 


a silk that rustled like a mainsail in a storm, gave 
them in a few minutes a most cordial greeting. 

The Isle of Wight and its beauties, and the din- 
ner, having been duly discussed, Mr. Wiggins, who 
was at all times, till refreshed by generous viands, 
rather reserved, began to be more communicative, 
‘* A very pretty town you will find this, sir,” pur- 
sued he; ‘‘and vastly genteel. I was thinking it 
would not suit you and Phebe badly as a residence, 
and there isa snug bit of a dwelling just opposite 
my warehouse, quite large enough tor you two at 
present,” looking with a significant glance which 
savoured more of truth than elegance at his daugh- 
ter; ‘‘and then I might come in at whiles,” growin 
warm and eloquent as he proceeded, ‘while the 
blubber is boiling, and get a bit ol gossip.” 
ain briefly assured him that if in other respects the 
house suited, it would be a great additional induce- 
ment. During the whole of this pleasing and judi- 
cious conversation, there was an eternal thump, 
thump, thump, just at the back of the sideboard.— 
‘© Your neighbours are riotous this afternoon,” said 
Coutrain, not sorry perhaps to change the conversa- 
tion. ** I don’t understand it,” said the worthy host, 
taking out his watch, ‘‘it’s past six, it ought to have 
stopped. It isonly the engine in the warehouse, 
sir; perhaps you fiad it disagreeable—we did at first, 
but are now so used to it we scarcely known when it 
stops. Myself Ll like it prodigiously, though I like 
to be genteel, and come in myself of an evening, aud 
take my wine—help yourself, sir—it stops all tricks; 
know how things are going as well as if [ was 
there.” Coutrain pronounced ita great convenience, 

Un the day following, the house of Mr. Wiggins 
was filled with all the elegant extracts of the town 
in which they resided; and if the truth must be 
confessed, if the extraction had’ been somewhat more 
concentrated, it would have gained in elegance what 
it lostin number. Mrs. Coutrain was in high spirits, 
and although being fully conscious of her newly ac- 
quired dignity, she in some measure attempted to 
play the fine lady, yet her natural hilarity in most 
cases got the better of it, aud deep was the giggling 
and loud was the merriment with her old acquaint- 
ances, sounding in the ears of her husband highhy ca- 
cophonous. ‘here did not appear an eligible ac- 
quaintance for him out of the whole selection; and 
although his father-in-law assured him that he had a 
very pleasant party in store for him on that very day, 
with two majors of artillery and a regular baronet 
among the company, yet Coutrain could not disguise 
from himself that the general style of living was far 
lower than he, although he was, as he fancied, pretty 
well prepared, had ever imagined. 


His lady, when apart from her family, had never | 


appeared to him so much below the general tone of 
good society. She was drilled and lectured by him 
in no very measured terms, and bore it all with infi- 
nite good temper; but to no purpose; the very next 
meeting her familiarity got the better of her pro- 
priety, and betrayed her into some horrible outrage 


against the rigid exactions of good breeding. Day § 
alter day Mrs, Coutrain, with cards a trifle larger thaa F 


any ever before made by a stationer, blazoned with 
her honours, returned her visits, seldom or never ac- Ff 
companied by her husband. ‘lo him his present f 
life was insupportable, every joy was a dried-up 
source, and she who should have been the beacon to- 
wards which his restless spirit could turn with hope 
of consolation, had already ceased to be lovely in his 
Their bickerings tor some time were merely 
a source of private discord; but such matters soon be- 
came subjects of notoriety in a quiet observing fa- 
mily. For some time Mr. Wiggins adopted pallia- 
tives, which were succeeded by expestulations; but 
as Sir Anthony Absolute’s kicks descended through 
the footman to the shoe boy, so poor Phebe receiv- 
ed fourfold the ill will of the whole family towards 
her husband in her own suffering person. 


Certain intimations respecting Coutrain came to 7 
the ears of Mr. Wiggins, whu thought it necessary P 
to lose no time in disclosing them to his son-in-law, 
in terms of no measured reproach, ending, as a cli 
max, by saying that such tricks would not pass wil! | 
him, for if Coutrain knew London so did he, as in) 
deed he ought, having been there, first and last, nd 7 
less thana whole month. 

Whether it was fear of Mr. Wiggins’s acknow- | 
lodged sagacity that accelerated the catastrophe, | 
will not take upon me to say: but on the same day © 
the lady’s maid of Phebe was missing at her ac 
customed toilet—and Join, with his true cucumber 
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eurve of leg, and Peter, a perfect personification 
of blubber, were duly waiting at the dinner table, 
the viands fast cooling, but no Mr. Coutrain appear- 
ed. Surprise was followed by wonder, wonder ri- 
pened into tear, which, by a train of circumstances 
not worth detailing, at last amounted to a certainty 
that the Honourable Charles Coutrain had eloped 
with the handmaid of his wife, just six months es- 
poused. In closing our narrative we must leave the 
disconsolate Phebe, briefly to trace the result of her 
husband’s machinations. 

On the morning which followed his abrupt depar- 
tare, while sitting pensively at a window looking on 
the sea, the waiter of the hotel announced to him 
that a lady desired to speak to him for a moment.— 
At first he hesitated; but on hearing that she was an 
invalid who had been some time resident, he assent- 
ed. On entering the apartment, recumbent on a 
couch lay a female whose now wan cheek told that 
she had once been beautiful, but the worm of death 
was fast feeding on her emaciated form. At first he 
did not recognize her features, but as she smiled and 
raised her hand, the recollection of Harriet Belmont 
thrilled through every vein. ‘*I heard that you and 
your happy bride,” said she in a shrill but feeble 
voice, ** arrived here last night; and as this world is 
not long for me, Charles, and | may see you no more, 
I thought I might without affectation give you my 
blessing ‘ befure I go hence and am no more seen.’ 
lam too weak to speak long, but there is one subject 
1 would mention, and I speak of it but to anprize 
you. When we last parted, [ craved your attention, 
bat it was more happily engrossed; it had been my 
intention to tell you that my uncle had just left me 
large possessions; the will has just been reversed, in 
consequence of the non-compliance with legal form- 
alities which a husband would not have overlooked, 
and the debts [then cancelled on your behalf are 
now again still outstanding against you.” Here her 
voice failed, and she became delirious, and Coutrain 
was obliged to leave the apartment, to make way for 
her nurse and physician. 

‘Two things rushed on his mind, that it was Lady 
Harriet who had so mysteriously kept his creditors 
in abeyance, even perhaps while she was daily sink- 
ing under his neglect, and that by the failure of her 
resources he was yeta ruined man. 

He was never heard of more from that day; but in 
a boat that drifted ashore from an outward-bound 
vessel wus found his cloak, and it is generally conjec- 
tured that the wilds of America now hold within their 
pine forests and solitudes a man whom the mysterious 
but éven hand of justice dooms to expiate in sorrow 
the crimes and follies of an idle and mis-spent life. 


From Le Livre des Ceut-et-Un. 


THE EXECUTIONER. 


** An executioner can never be fairly appreciated, 
because he is covered with a veil of external preju- 
dice. At his name people shudder and draw closer 
together, as if listening toa ghost story in the great 
hall of a Gothic Castle. The name is associated with 
blood and murder, * 

** I had long anxiously desired to be acquainted 
with this terrible funetionary. I was anxious to see 
him in his own house, and surrounded by his family 
—to hear him speak of his dreadful duties, and utter 
sounds of human language. Knowing no one who 
could introduce me to him, I determined to intro- 
dace myself, and one morning bent my steps, not 
indeed without emotion, towards the Jue des Ma- 
rias du Temple. | 

** Arrived at No. 31 dis, I saw that it was a small 
house, protected by iron railings, whose interstices 
closed by wood prevented the eye from penetrating 
into the interior. There is no opening to the rail- 
ings; the entrance to the sanctuary is through a small 
door contiguous to them, on the right side of which 
thereisa bell. In the middle of the door an iron 
slit, like those at the post offices, receives the letters 
sent by the Procureur General to the executioner. 

**] gently rung the bell; the door was opened, and 
a tall athletic young man, about thirty years of age, 
politely inquired what | wanted. * Mr. Henry San- 
son,’ suid 1, ina trembling voice. This individual 
was one of the executioner’s assistants. 

‘*Among other accredited errors regarding the 
executioner in France, is an idea that the office is 
perpetual in the same family, and the son obliged to 
succeed the father. No such thing. No man who 
has not undergone the sentence of a court of justice 
ean, ata period when the lowest citizen enjoys his 
civil and political rights, be foreed to embrace any 
profession against his will, Another cause must be 
found to account for the son always reaping the 
bloody inheritance of his father. 

**The executioner lives in a state of exclusion 
from society, He can associate, out of his own fa- 
mily, with none but executioners; nor can he seek 
alliances anywhere but executioners. Is it his fault 
if you have made him aman apart from other men? 
W ould you give him vour daughter in marriage, or 
seek to become his son-in-law? Would you admit 
him into your house? Would not his arrival at any 
place where your might be, raise throughout your 
frame the same kind of shudder asif you were in the 
Jardin des Plantes, and the lion had broken loose? 
And yet he is a man, as well as you—and equally in 
want of friendship and love, which he can demand 
only from those cireumstanced as be is. He and his 
are like a family of Chandalas in the midst of a com- 
munity of Bramins. 

*‘Do not believe, however, that the office of exe- 
cutioner can ever want an occupant. When Mon- 


sieur de Versailles died, some years ago, without is- 
sue, there were a hundred and -eighty-seven applica- 
tions for his office. Most of the candidates were old 
soldiers, several of them butchers. This fact leads 
toa horrible doubt. Can it be possible that all men 


are qualified for such an office, and that familiarity 
with blood is alone wanting? 


‘I return to my visit. 

“I was ushered-into a small room, where I saw a 
man about sixty, with a countenance beaming with 
mildness and candour, amusing himself at the piano. 
his was the executioner! 

“In the ssme room was his son,* a young man of 
three or four and thirty, with light hair, and a mild 
timid look. On his knee sata girl ten or twelve 
years old, lovely as an angel, remarkable for the beau- 
ty and nobleness of her features, and their expression 
of artless vivacity, She was his daughter, 

**This family picture struck me forcibly; and San- 
son must have perceived it. ‘The fact is, that, with- 
out sharing in the prejudice of the multitude, I had, 
nevertheless, formed an idea very different from what 
was now before me. ‘That little girl, above all—she 
strangely bewildered me. I could have wished that 
nothing so beautiful might have been found there; it 
was like sun-light on a thunder cloud, or a rose ris- 
ing in its beauty between the stones of a sepulchre. 

**For several years past, Ms Sanson the younger 
has performed the duties of his father’s office. Des- 
tined, for reasons which I have already explained, to 
succeed to that office, he is serving his apprentice- 
ship of blood under the eye of the latter, who is 
obliged to be present at every execution—for the law 
knows no other than him, and he is personally res- 
ponsible for all that passes. 

**M. Sanson received me like a man of the world, 
without embarrassment or affectation, and politely 
enquired the object of my visit. My story was ready 
prepared. I was writing a work on judicial punish- 
ments, and, relying upon his obliging disposition, 
had taken the liberty of applying to him for informa- 
tion. The amiable manner in which he replied, that 
all the information he possessed was at my service, 
made me feel quite athome. [ did not therefore 
confine my questions to the avowed object, and in a 
conversation of nearly two hours, I had an opporta- 
nity of observing the sound judgment and purity of 
mind of Monsieur de Paris. 

**M. Sanson did not attempt to disguise how acute- 
ly he felt the stigma attached to-the situation. But 
he supports it, not like a scorner, but a philosopher. 

**This feeling, however, never once made him for- 
get the distance which society has placed between 

im and it. Ifyou but lost sight of it an instant, M. 

yy would himself take care to recall it to your 
mind. 
_ “One thing struck me particularly. He had often 
resorted to his snuff-box without once offering it to 
me. ‘This departure from the established custom of 
snuff-takers, surprised me. Ona sudden, mechani- 
eally indeed, and without thought, and while absorb- 
ed in conversation, I offered him a pinch from my 
box. He raised his hand in token of refusal, with an 
expression of countenance impossible to describe, but 
which sent a chill through me. Unhayypy man! a re- 
collection of the past brought the bloojl tingling to 
his fingers’ ends! 

**M. Sanson delights in conversation; probably be- 
cause he has read much and with profit. He has an 
extensive and well-chosen library, which, in his 
house, is not merely ornamental. His books, indeed, 
aré his only society; with their aid he can escape 
trom embarrassment and humiliation, converse with 
master minds, obtain reereation from his horrible 
duties, consolation for the scorn of his fellow men, 
repose for his days, and sleep for his nights. 

“Excluded from living society, his intercourse is 
with the great of past ages;--he can look on them 
without a shudder—they died not by his hand! 

*‘Among the works, were two which I little ex- 

cted to find there,—the works of M. de Maistre, 
and Le dernir @um Condawne. 

‘The library furnished me with a topic of conver- 
sation which L was glad to avail myself of. Until 
then the conversation had flagged; I had felt a deli- 
cacy in pressing him with questions, and he, with 
the fact which characterizes him, avoided speaking 
on any subject not immediately connected with his 
Office. But the moment we touched upon literature, 
he yielded me an entire confidence; the constraint he 
had imposed upon himself disappeared. He laid 
down principles and discussed opinions like a man 
well acquainted with the subject, and notwithstanding 
certain literary heresies, arising from the want of au 
elementary education, he gave decisions that would 
have done honour to a member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions. 


‘* One would have supposed that the nature of his 
office, and the description of persons with whom it 
brings him in connexion, must have extinguished in 
him all human feelings; quite the reverse—they have 
developed the most acute sensibility. The man, 
who coldly inspeets the preparations for an execution, 
raises piece by piece the dreadful instrument of death, 
oils the ropes, and tries the edge of the knife with 
his finger, cannot restrain his tears when you remind 
him of any past execution. He raises his voice with 
energy against the punishment of death, developes 
with animation the means which might efficaciously be 
substituted for it—and on the day of execution he 
may be seen as pale as death, refusing food and over- 
come with feelings of diszust aod horror. 

** He related to me some curious anecdotes con- 
cerning the last moments of certain celebrated crim- 


inals. J shall not reeord them here. Amid facts 


sometimes affecting, sometimes burlesque, such de- 
tails are painful—they are like the smiles of a corpse 
ona gibbet. I shall only mention why the seaffold 
and guillotine are now taken down immediately af- 
ter an execution. Formerly they remained standing, 
the spring which put the knife into action being fast- 
ended by a padlock. : 

‘‘ In 1797, after an execution, the executioner and 
his assistants had retired to the first floor of a cabaret, 
situated at the angle formed by the Place de Greve 
and the Quai Pelletier. They were talking, drink- 
ing, perhaps laughing. Some one knocked at the 
door. It was a workman, who came, he said, to beg 
that M. Sanson would lend him the key of the guii- 
lotine. A journeyman barber had just been taken in 
the act of stealing a watch, and the people, in their 
love of summary justice, had hoisted him upon the 
scaffuld, tied him to the fatal plank, slid him under 
the knife, and, but for the precaution taken, his head 
would have been already off. The executioner, who 
had opened the door himself, replied, that M. San- 
son was just gone out, and had taken the key with 
him, but would return in a couple of hours. There 
was, therefore, no remedy but to wait. By degrees 
the crowd began to disperse, but the man devoted to 
death was left lying under the axe. At last, and af- 
ter a lapse of time, every minute of which must have 
appeared an hour, he was released. Nothing can 
give an adequate idea of his feelings, nor of the agony 
he suffered during this novel species of slow torture. 

‘* Less from a motive of curiostiy than to remaind 
M. Sanson of the professed object of my visit, I beg- 

ed him to show me the room which contained the 
instruments formerly used in the infliction of judicial 
torture. The sight of this museum filled with horror. 
One thing in this conservatory of murder is worthy 
of mention: it was the sword with which the Mar- 
quis de Lally was decapitated. The weapon was 
manufactured on purpose, and several blades were 
mace before ene could be found fit for the purpose. 

** At that period whenever any remarkable execu- 
tion took place, the young Lords of the court were 
in the habit of standing upon the platform of the 
scaffold, just as they were accustomed, in the even- 
ing, to seat themselves upon the benches which, in 
those days, stood upon the stage, at the theatres.— 
On the day of M. de Lally’s execution, these specta- 
tors were more numerous than usual; and one of the 
most eager to enjoy the spectacle, accidentally struck 
the arm of the executioner at the moment the latter 
was balancing the murderous steel, previously to 
striking the fatal blow. The shock caused the weap- 
on to deviate from a right line, and, instead of strik- 
ing the nape of the neck, it fell upon the head of the 
victim, which it penetrated, and stopped at the jaw. 
The sword was notched by coming in contact with 
the tooth, and an assistant of the executioner was 
obliged to terminate the tragedy with a cutlass! —I 
held the fatal sword in my hand, and saw that a tooth 
might easily have caused the notch. Another anec- 
dote may not here be out of place. 


‘*About the year 1750, in the middle of the night, 
three young men belonging to that high class of the 
nobility which had then a monopoly for breaking 
windows, insulting street passengers, and beating the 
guard, and which would fain have revived, after too 
long an interval, the gay, extravagant, and insolently 
aristocratical manners of the regency—were stroll- 
ing down the fauboug St. Martin, after supper, laugh- 
ing and talking under the influence of sparkling 
champaign. 

“On their arrival in the Rue St. Nicholas, they 
heard the sound of instruments, and the music was 
of so lively a character that it could not but indicate 
a hearty bourgeois dance. How fortunate! it would 
enable them to pass pleasantly the remainder of the 
night. 
esOne of them knocked at the door; it was opened 
by « polite well-dressed man. 

‘*'Phe young lord hastened to explain the motive 
of this unseasonabie visit. 

**The gentleman, with frigid politeness, declined 
their company. ‘ This is a family party,’ said he, 
‘and no stranger can be admitted.’ 

***¢You are wrong,’ said the young nobleman, ‘We 
belong to the court, and we are doing you great ho- 
nour in condescending to join your party.’ 

** ‘Once more, gentlemen, I must refuse your offer, 
neither of you know the person you are addressing, 
or you would be as anxious to withdraw as you are 
now importunate to be admitted.’ 

** «Excellent, upon my honour!’ said the most ea- 
ger and the wildest of the party, ‘and who the devil 
are you?? 

***T am the Executioner of Paris.’ 

***Ha! ha! ha! What, is it you who cut off heads, 
break limbs upon the wheel, make nerves crack upon 
horse, and torture poor devils so agree 
ably! 

** ‘Softly, gentlemen. Such, indeed, are the du- 
ties of my office; but I leave these matters to my de- 
puties. It is only when a man of quality—a young 
lord, like either of you, gentlemen—is subjected to 
the penalties of the Jaw, that I do execution on him 
wi. my own hands,’ 

‘*The individual who addressed the executioner 
was the Marquis de Lally, who, twenty years after- 
wards, died by the hands of the same man upon 
whose office he was then exercising his powers of 
raillery. 

‘*When I quitted Sanson, after a long visit, dur- 
ing which I had Jost sight of his situation in his so- 
ciety,—prompted by that natural warmth of feeling 
which urges us to make advances to those who please 


{ 


us,—I instinetly held out my hand to him. He drew 
back with a look of surprise and confusion. 

“The snuff-box occurred to my recollection, and 
I fully understood his thoughts. The hand whieh 
comes in daily contact with crime, dare not press that 
of an honest man.” 


* The circumstance of this young man’s marria 

is somewhat romantic. A young and very beautiful 
girl, the daughter of a rich hosier of Paris, seeing 
him often pass her father’s house, fell deeply in love 
with him, without knowing who he was. On disco- 
vering the dreadful secret, her parents endeavoured 
to combat this unhappy attachment, but so ineffectu- 
ally, that she became dangerously ill, and would, no 
doubt, have died, had not the prejudice been over- 
come, the young man sent for, and the match con- 
cluded. This couple are models of conjugal affee- 
tion. The office of executioner at Paris is better 
paid than that of president of the Royal Court. Mr. 
Sanson the elder has two unmarried daughters, re- 
markable for their beauty. He has spared no ex- 
pense upon their education, and is able to add hand- 
some dowers. Yet these ill-fated and lovely girls 
must make up their minds to marry executioners, or 
pine away their lives in single blessedness, 


— 


THE WRITINGS OF JUNIUS. 
BY SAMUEL KNAPP. 

Among those who have done much to make man- 
kind think and write with power and effect ih this 
age of Chatham, Burke, and Johnson—for such men 
give a name to the period in which they floarish— 
wasa concealed writer, who styled himself Junius, 
and who assumed the humble motto—s/at nominis 
umbra. His first letter to the public was dated 1769. 
It was a time of great excitement in England. The 
glories of the administration of William Pitt (then 
Earl of Chatham) had been sunk, as it regarded the 
nation, into an ignominous peace, unworthy the great 
efforts he and the nation had made. France had been 
humbled by his energy in every part of the globe. 
Victory upon: victory ghad been obtained, and con- 
quest after conquest had been achieved; the main 
land and the islands had changed masters, and after 
all these glorious deeds, a miserable peace—the 
peace of Arx-la-Chapelle in 1765—maile by a feeble 
and disheartened ministry, brought the nation back 
again to the days of her degradation and distress. 
In these hours of restlessness and agitation, one poli- 
tical absurdity followed another, until a civil war 
with all its horrors threatened the British empire. 
‘*The throne of England’s king seemed to totter 
under him, and the patriot mourned over the follies 
and wickedness of the times.” Such was the state 
of affairs when Junius commenced his labours. It 
was soon discovered that a great spirit, quickened by 
disappointed ambition and spurred on by honest in- 
dignation, at moments warmed up to revenge, was 
scattering his arrows among the false advisers of the 
king, with a mighty arm and proud spirit. His aim 
was deadly,and his shafts most envenomed, and even 
royalty was not secure from his indignation. The 
nation was all alive to these productions, and cue 
riosity was inflamed by the difficulties of discovery; 
but no one could penetrate the clouds in which he 
had enveloped himself. These times have passed 
away, and the actors in these scenes are gone. He 
foreboded evils that fell upon the nation; but even 
these,great as they were, are hardly remembered; but 
the writings of Juniusare preserved; not a word of 
them is lost—and never can be lost. It is not the 
names of lords and dukes, or kings, that has kept 
them from oblivion; it was, and is, the mighty power 
of intellect that bas, and will keep them embalmed, 
with all their biting sareasm and pungent satire to 
perpetuity. 

Junius wasa profound scholar, an active politician, 
and a statesman of enlarged views. He was master 
of the history of all ages, and skilled in the sciences 
of every government. He had drawn copiously from 
the deep spring of antiquity, and was as tearless as 
intellectual. British Listory, from the remotest 
ages, was familiar to him as household words, and he 
knew the movements of every administration to the 
minutest details. The most cautious messenger 
could not enter the postern door, nor ascend, with 
the most stealthy pace, the back stairs of the palace, 
without his knowledge. The birds of the air broaght 
him the sayings and doings of the king and his coun- 
cil, nor did aclerk copy a confidental paper that the 
contents of it were not familiar to.Junius, Office 
had no secrets of fact or forms that he did not tho 
ronghly understand.“ Of America be knew more 
than ministers, for the source of his information were 
less clogged by prejudice than theirs. 

Junius was more perfectly acquainted with his 
mother tongue than his eoadjutors. He had gone 
deeply into the Saxon language, and his writingsare 
specimens of the purest English that can be tound 
among the ambitious scholars of his age. 

He was master of every style of composition, and 
used his great power for his concealment, and for the 
purposes he laboured to effect. Inthe midst of ex. 
cited passions he kept the most provoking command 
of his temper.. He laid bare the nerve of feelin 

with so much skill and science, as to give it a 
susceptibility of torturé when it was to be tried anew, 
and prepared forthe rack. No rank of life escaped 
Junius; be entered the fashionable coterie and chased 
down the votary of avarice whenever his conduct af= 
fected public good. Those who had no enmities te 
gratify read the productions of this caustic writer for 
a choice of epithets, for all his words were weighed 
in the balance, «nd made the just equipoise of the 
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sentences he intended to frame. Every political 
writer since his time has read his letters to sharpen 
his wits for the rencontre in the strife of words. His 
imitations have swarmed in every period since, and 
most of them have caught his malignity without his 
mind, and many have secretly copied his phraseology 
without a shred of his mantle to assist, or cover 
them. Every young eagle has whet his beak upon 
the Junian column before he spread his wing or 
darted on his prey. Junius has been as much known 
on this as on the other side of the water, and his 
works have been a standard among the youths of 
England and America; nor has this been of any in- 
jury to them; for they found that the most distant 
imitation could not be effected without the utmost 
care and pains. Labour is written on every imper- 
ishable monument reared by ancient or modern 
hands. | 

Conjecture has been busy ever since these 
writings appeared, to discover the author. Some 
have supposed that they had brought a chain of facts 
and circumstances that irresistibly went to prove the 
author, and thousands became converts to his reason- 
ing; but the writer had scarcely laid down his pen, 
when some other inquirer arose who was equally 
successful in convincing the publicthat some other 
man of distinction was the author. But no mat- 
ter who was the writer of these celebrated let- 
ters; the author, discovered or not, will not 
change our opinion of them now, as their political 
character has long since been lost—the literary alone 
remains. The works of Junius, vituperative as they 
are, may be read with profit by any one who ex- 
amines their structure and power, rather than the 
unforgiving temper which abound in them. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, NovemsBeEr 3, 1832. 


We found leisure a day or two since to read 
“Mrs. Washington Potts,” the prize tale of the 
Lady’s Book of this city. It is avery excellent and 
talented production, and we take pleasure in saying 
so. Miss Leslie is its author. 


Portry.—A volume of poems, from the pen of 
W. G. Simms, Jr., is about to appear from the New 
York press. Another volume, entitled ‘* Christian 
Melodies,” is also announced. 

THE NEW MAGAZINE, 

The New York Commercial, says:—‘* We learn 
with pleasure that the subscription list to the new 
Monthly Magazine to be conducted by C. F. Hoff- 
man, Esq. and pnblished by Peabody & Co. has 
been rapidly filled with the names of our most re- 
spectable citizens, and that the literary aid promised 
is as respectable and diversified as was anticipated by 
the publishers. The first number of the Knicker- 
bocker may therefore be soon expected to make its 
appearance; and we cannot doubt that it will be cre- 
ditable to our commercial, newspaper publishing 
town, and contribute to redeem it from its plodding 
and prosaic reputation.” 


DUNLAP’S HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
THEATRE. 

This is a handsome volume of four hundred pages, 
just from the press of the Harpers, of New York. 
The author, William Dunlap, Esq. Vice President 
of the National Academy of Design, is well known to 
the public as the author of the Memoirs of Cooke, 
biography of C. B. Brown, &c. The task vf com- 
pilipg a History of tlie American Stage, could not 
have been assigned to more capable hands. The 
work is dedicated to James Fennimore Cooper, Esq. 
The author in his preface returns his acknowledg- 
ments to several friends who have aided him in his 
Jabors—among others to John Delafield, Esq. James 
K. Paulding, Esq. John Inman and W. B. Wood, 
Esquires. The History commences with the year 

1752, and reaches to the present tfme. The remi- 
niscences, anecdotes, and sketches of character with 
which it abounds are very interesting.. The New 
York American says of the work:—<* It has been 
with much agreeable anticipation that we have look- 
ed forward to the appearance of this work since its 
first announcement. This has been by no means 
disappointed; indeed so far from it, that the few mis- 
givings which our ignorance of the extent and value 
of Mr. Dunlap’s materials induced, were completely 
dispelled before we had read three chapters of his 
work. The History of the American Theatre we 
had thought too deficient in incident to make a very 


interesting book, though confident that in such hands 
it must be an agreeable one. The result has as much 


dissipated our impressions in the one particular as it 
has realized our expectations in the other, and the- 
performance proves as valuable for the facts accumu 
lated in it, as it is entertaining from the manner in 
which they are narrated, and the observations ap- 
pended to them. The author has arrested many a 
fleeting memorial of the early character and manners 
of the country, and there isa costume and keeping 
about some of his pictures of life ‘fifty years since,” 
that will make his book invaluable as a work of re- 
ference to the future writer of fiction in this coun- 


try.” 

We have space for very few extracts this morning, 
but cannot omit one or two of the brief passages we 
have margined with our pencil. 


The first regular company of comedians opened 
their theatre, the store-house of Mr. William Plum- 
stead, on the corner of the first alley above Pine 
street, and commenced playing in April, 1754, with 
the tragedy of the Fair Penitent. The place has 
since been occupied asa_ sail-loft, and the remains 
or traces of scenic decoration were to be seen with- 
in forty years. This was called the new theatre. 
The word ‘‘ new” seems to have applied to all the 
places or buildings used by this company, although 
there had been no previous establishment of the 
kind. The prices of admittance were, box 6 shil- 
lings, pit 4 shillings, gallery 2 shillings and 6 pence. 
The company gained money and reputation, not- 
withstanding a continued and vigorous opposition. 
Pamphlets were published and distributed gratis 
during the whole theatrical campaign, and every 
effort made to show the evils attendant upon plays 
and players and play-houses; but Shakspeare and his 


_| followers prevailed. The tree was planted, and 


could not be rooted out. The effort of the wise 
should be to improve its frait by cultivation, trim- 
ming, and grafting. 

The Fair Penitent and Miss in her Teens were 
the first dramatic pieces presented to the inhabitants 
of Philadelphia; Nicholas Rowe and David Garrick, 
the first dramatists who spoke from the stage in the 
city of Penn, The tragedy was thus east: 


Sciotto, Mr. Malone, 
Horatio, Rigby. 
Lothario, Singleton, 
Altamont, Clarkson. 
Calista, Mrs. Hallam, 
Lavinia, Adcock. 
Lucetta, Miss Hallam. 


The house was, as might be expected from the 
excitement, full to overflowing. In the course of 
the evening, a great tumult was occasioned by the 
discovery of one of the unfriendly petitioners in the 
pit. He was considered as a spy, and peace was not 
restored until he was hustled out. 

The governor added six nights to the twenty-four 
first granted to the players. Thus they held pos- 
session of the town until July, as their thirty nights, 
three in each week, occupied ten weeks, 


We annex another brief passage: 


In the course of this winter, 1790-1, we find no- 
thing further worth recording but the first appear- 
ance of the first person of the male sex born in Ame- 
rica, who adopted the stage as a profession. Two 
females of the name of Tuke had been successively, 
the one after the death of the other, brought out by 
Mr. Hallam, but in the present instance a youth, in- 
duced by habits of idleness, and the applause bestow- 
ed upon his recitations by his idle companions, aban- 
doned the profession chosen for him, and leaving his 
native place, New York, made his debut as Young 
Norval, on the stage of Philadelphia. He was fa- 
vourably received,and his destiny sealed. This was 
John Martin. His friends had intended him for the 
profession of the law, but what he thought a life of 
pleasure, had allurements which caused their disap- 
pointment. He was of fair complexion, middle 
height, light figure, and played the youthful charac- 
ters of many tragedies and comedies in a style 
called respectable, but mere respectability in any of 
the fine arts is ever associated with mediocrity.— 
Mr. Martin will be hereafter mentioned, as he con- 
tinued for some years a useful, though not a brilliant 
actor. He laboured hard, lived poor, and died 
young. Such isthe lot of hundreds who see only 
pleasure in the profession of a player; a profession 
requiring splendid talents and assiduous application; 
and if adopted by one who cannot attain distinction, 
he is doomed to labour and privations, too often end- 
ing in low dissipation, disease, neglect and early 
death. Labour and privation is the lot of the play- 
er who possesses distinguished talents and public 
favour, but the portion of the drudges of a theatre, 
the pawns of the chess-board, is little short of a 
sealed doom to a life of poverty, and if not re- 
deemed by private virtues, of degradation. 


In another part of the work will be found this an- 
ecdote: 


Connected with Duff, I will mention an odd cir- 
cumstance. James N. Barker, who had written 
several pieces before, and which had no fault but 
being American productions, at my request, dra- 
matized Marmion. 1 well knew the then prejudice 
against aay native play, and concerted with Cooper 
avery innocent fraud upon the public—we insinu- 
ated that the piece was a London one—had it sent 
from New York, exactly packed up like the pieces 
we were in the habit of receiving, and made it arrive 


in the middle of rehearsal, when it was with 
great gravity, and announced without any author al- 
Juded to. None of the company were in the secret; 
(I well knew ‘these actors cannot keep counsel;) 
noteven the prompter. Well, sir, it was play 
with great success for six or seven nights, when I, 
(believing it safe) announced the author, and from 
that moment it ceased to attract. This is not a very 
creditable story, but a true, and forms a stron 

contrast to the warmth with which Metamora a 
the Gladiator were received. Cooper also played 
Marmion in New York, without a hint of its father. 


We must conclude for to-day by annexing the fol- 
lowing heart-rending account of the burning of the 
Richmond theatre: 


The house was fuller than on any night of the 
season. The play was over, and the first act of the 
pantomime had passed. The second and last had 
begun. All was yet gaiety, all so far had been plea- 
sure, curiosity was yet alive, and further gratifica- 
tion anticipated—the orchestra sent forth its sounds 
of harmony and joy—when the audience perceived 
some confusion on the stage, and presently a shower 
of sparks falling from above. Some were startled, 
others thought it was a pact of the scenic exhibition. 
A performer on the stage received a portion of the 
burning materials from on high, and it was perceiy- 
ed that others were tearing down the scenery. Some 
one cried out from the stage that there was no dan- 
ger. Immediately after, Hopkins Robinson ran for- 
ward and cried out, ‘‘the house is on fire!” pointing 


to the ceiling, where the flames were progressing like | P@ 


wildfire. Ina moment all was appalling horror and 
distress, Robinson handed several persons from the 
boxes to the stage, as a ready way for their escape. 
The ery of “Fire, Fire!” ran through the house, 
mingled with the wailings of females and children. 
The general rush was to gain the lobbies. It appears 
from the following description of the house, and the 
scene that ensued, that this was the cause of the great 
loss of life. 

The general entrance to the pit and boxes was 
through a door not more than large enough to admit 
three persons abreast. This outer entrance was 
within a trifling distance of the pit door, and gave an 
easy escape to those in that part of the house. But 
to attain the boxes from the street, it was necessary 
to descend into a long passage, and ascend again by 
an angular staircase. ‘The gallery had a distinct en- 
trance, and its occupants escaped. The suffering 
and death fell on the occupants of the boxes, who, 


| panic-struck, did not see that the pit was immediate- 


ly left vacant, but pressed on to the crowded and tor- 
tuous way by which they had entered. The pit door 
was so near the general entrance, that those who oc- 


cupied that portion of the house gained the street } 


with ease. A gentleman who escaped from the pit 
umong the last, saw it empty, and when in the street, 
looked back again upon the general entrance to the 
pit and boxes, and the door had not yet been reached 
by those from the lobbies. A gentleman and lady 
were saved by being thrown accidentally into the pit; 
and most of those who perished would have escaped 
if they had leaped from the boxes, and sought that 
avenue to the street. But all darted to the lobbies. 
The stairs were blocked up. All was enveloped in 
hot scorching smoke and flame. The lights were 
extinguished by the black and smothering vapour, 
and the shrieks of despair were appalling. Happy 
for a moment were those who gained a window, and 
inhaled the air of heaven. ‘Those who had issued to 
the street cried to the sufferers at the windows to leap 
down, and stretched out their arms to save them.— 
Some were seen struggling to gain the apertures to 
inhale the fresh air. Men, women and children pre- 
cipitated themselves from the firstand second stories. 
Some escaped unhurt—others were killed or mangled 
by the fall. Some with their clothes on fire, shriek- 
ing, leaped from the windows to gain a short reprieve 
aud die in agonies. 

** Who can picture,” says a correspondent of the 
Mirror, ‘* the distress of those, who, unable to gain 
the windows, or afraid to leap from them, were pent 
up in the long narrow passages.”? The cries of those 
who reached the upper windows are described as be- 
ing heart-sickening. Many who found their way to 
the street were so scorched or burnt as to die in con- 
sequence, and some were crushed to death under foot 
after reaching the outer door. 

Add to this mass of suffering, the feelings of those 
who knew that they had relatives or friends who had 
gone to the house that night. Such rushed half fran- 
tic to the spot with the crowds of citizens from all 
quarters—while the tolling bells sounded the knell 
of death to the heart of the father or mother whose 
‘child had been permitted to visit the theatre on that 
night of horror. 

‘** As my father was leading me home,” said Mr. 
Henry Placide, ** we saw Mr. Greene, exhausted by 
previous exertion, leaning on a fence, and looking at 
the scene of ruin. For all was now one black mass 
of smoking destruction. ‘* Thank God!’ ejaculated 
Greene, ‘Thank God!’ I prohibited Nancy from 
coming to the house to-night! She is safe.’ ” 

Nancy was his only daughter, just springing into 
womanhood, still at the boarding-school of Mrs. 
Gibson; and as beautiful and lovely a girl as imagi- 
nation can picture. 

Mrs. Gibson and the boarders had made ap a par- 
ty for the theatre that evening, and Nancy Greene 
asked her father’s permission to accompany them. 
He refused—but unfortunately added his reason— 
** the house will be crowded, and you will occupy a 


{ seat that would be otherwise paid for.” On 


words hang the fate of youth, innocence, and beauty, 
**T will pay for your ticket,” said the kind instruct. 
ress, ** we will not leave youbehind.” The teacher 
and the pupil were buried in the ruins on which the 


ed | father gazed, and over which he returned thanks for 


the safety of his child. He went home, and learned 
the truth. 

An instance of the escape of a family is given.— 
The husband, with three children, were in the se- 
cond boxes; his wife, with a female friend, in another 

rt of the house. The wife gained a window— 

eaped out and escaped unhurt. Her friend follow- 

ed, and waskilled. ‘The father clasped two helpless 
girls to his breast, and left a boy of twelve years of 
age to follow; the boy was forced from the father, 
ran to a window, sprang out, and was safe. The pa- 
rent, with his precious charge, followed the stairway, 
pressed upon by those behind him, and those who 
mounted on the heads and shoulders of the crowd be- 
fore them: he became unconscious, but was still 
borne aleng; he was taken up, carried to his bed, and 
opened his eyes to see all his family safe. 

On the contrary, Lieut. Gibbon, of the Navy, as 
exemplary in private life as heroic in the service of 
his country and on the brink of a union with Miss 
Conyers, the pride of Richmond for every accom- 
plishment and virtue, was swept into eternity while 
exerting himself to do all that man should do in such 
trying circumstances. He was with his mother at 
the theatre, and carried her to a place of safety—then 
rushed back to save her in whose fate his own was 
bound up; he caught her in his arms, had borne her 
rtly down the staircase, when the steps gave way, 
and a body of flame swept them to eternity. 

Friday, the 27th December, 1811, was a day of 
mourning to Richmond. The banks and stores were 
closed. A law was passed prohibiting amusements 
of every kind for four months. A day was set apart 
for humiliation and prayer. A monument was re- 
solved on, to be erected to the memory of the dead 
and the event. 


The work may be obtained of Carey & Hart, and 
at most of the principal bookstores of Philadelphia. 
It will prove a popular publication, and deserves to 
run through three or four editions at least. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY—BIANCA CA- 
PELLO. 

The Harpers have just issued two further numbers 
of their valuable Family Library. They are devoted 
to ‘Sketches from Venetian commencing 
with the year 1422, and closing with 1798, when 
Venice was subjected to Austria, The work is or- 
namented with maps and engravings, and is deeply 
interesting. Asa specimen of its contents, we offer 
the following episode from the second volume. 


To the reign of Nicola Daponte belongs an epi- 
sode of Venetian history scarcely needing the addi- 
tions which it has sometimes received from imagina- 
tion, to render ita fit ground work for romance.* 
Bartolommeo Capello, a noble of ancient lineage, of 
honourable station in the republic, and of brilliant 
and extensive connexions, prized more than all of 
these the beauty of his daughter Bianca, and in his 
hopes already allied her with the loftiest and most 
powertul house in Venice. Chance however and pro- 
pinguity (that most fertile spring of love) had se- 
cretly directed the maiden’s own wishes towards a 
Florentine youth of handsome person and gallant 
bearing; who filled no higher station than that of 
cashier under the protection of an uncle, in the weal- 
thy bank of the Salviati, not far from the Palazzo 
Capelli, Piewo Buonaventura, the favoured suitor, 
in order to secure the object of his passion, concealed 
the poverty and obscurity of his birth; and persuaded 
her that he was a nephew and a partner of the rich 
bankers by whom he was in truth but subordinately 
employed. I’alse keys and the aid of a governess,—~ 
whom the novelist Malespini somewhat inappro- 
priately Geseribes as una fedele matrona,—procured 
the enamoured Bianca nightly egress from her fa- 
ther’s palace to stolen interviews with her lover. 
Not many months elapsed before concealment be- 
came no longer possible; and under the dread of se- 

aration upon discovery, and yet more of a bloody 

talian vengeance for her dishonour, Bianea resolved 
to abandon home and country, and to commit herself 
entirely to the adventurer whom she now called hus- 
band. Having collected her jewels anda well re- 
plenished purse,t she threw herself accordingly into 
a gondolo on the Ist of December, 1563, gained 
Terra Firma, and hastily proceeded to Florence un- 
der the guardianship of Pietro. 

The ‘lusean dutchy at that time was still nomi- 
nally held by Cosmo de Medici; but the government 
of his capital and all virtual authority had been de 
volved by him on his son Francesco, to whose pro- 
tection the fugitives immediately resorted. But it 
was in vain that the young prince solicited recon- 
ciliation for Bianca with her indignant family.— 
Her father, disappointed in his prejects of ambition, 
deceived and abandoned by that daughter upon whom , 
had been centred his fondest affections, and brooding 
upon the misalliance which had sullied, as he de- 
claced, the stream of his hitherto uncontaminated 
blood, renounced all further connexion with her, 
and avowed purposes of unremitting revenge; in 
which he was zealously encouraged by his brother- 
in-law Grimani, patriarch of Aquileia. Their first 
step was to procure the imprisonment of Pietro’s 


unhappy uncle, who vainly protested his total unace 
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quaintance with the amour, and died miserably 
after a short confinement. Then representing to 
the Ten that the disgrace of the Ca pelli involved in 
itan unpardonable affront to the whole body of Ve- 
netian nobility, they obtained an edict inflicting per- 

tual banishment on Pietro, and offering a price of 
two thousand dueats for his head. 

Meantime, a frequent and familiar intercourse with 
Bianca, her grief, her fears, her defencelessness, her 
singular beauty,and her equally distinguished powers 
of mind, struck the imagination and engrossed the 
affections of Francesco dei Medici. He loved, and 
did not plead in vain; yet pending a negotiation © 
marriage with Joanna of Austria, to whom he was 
already plighted, the indulgence of his passion was 
concealed from the public eye. No sooner, however, 
were his nuptials completed, than, regardless of his 
bride, he appointed Pietro his master of the robes, 
established Bianca magnificently in a palace adjoin- 
ing his own, and entertained her as his avowed mis- 
tress. Whether the husband, whoat first contentedly 
bartered his honour for patronage, and formed what 
the Italians, accustomed to such shameless arrange- 
ments, name un triangolo equilatero, atterward mani- 
fested a troublesome jealousy, and was despatched 
by Francesco’s orders, or whether the unextinguish- 
ed hatred of his Venetian enemies at length gratified 
itselt by his death,t does not appear certain: but, 
after seven years’ abode in Florence, he was found 
murdered in the streets. Every hour now increased 
the prince’s weakness and Bianca’s influence; and, 
not satisfied with reliance upon her rare natural en- 
dowments, upon her unrivalled personal charms, her 
wit and elegance, her vivacity and playfulness, and 
those thousand little pleasing caprices which moul- 
dered Francesco to her will§—all which her bitterest 
censurers are compelled to accord to her-—she is 
said to have called to her aid the superstitions of 
her time; to have received into her full confidence a 
Jewish hag pretending to more than human powers; 
to have employed filters and incantations; and to have 
gathered round her a rabble of charlatans and astrol- 
ogers, allemployed in one grand object of heighten- 
ing and continuing ber lover’s attachment. Far 
blacker accusations rest upon her memory. The 
prince being eagerly desirous of male issue, which 
his marriage bed had as yet failed to produce, Bianca 
is said to have feigned appearances which promised 
gratification to his most ardent wish. As the full 
season at which those hopes were to be realized ap- 
proached, she lodged in different quarters of the 
citythree women at the eve of confinement; and 
udroitly presented to Francesco a supposititious 
boy, the produce of one of these mothers. The 
wretched tools of her iniquitous fraud, if permitted 
tolive, might have compromised her security; they 
were therefore speedily removed by poison; and 
more than a year afterward, a Bolognese lady who 
had been employed in this agency, and of whose 
fidelity some doubts were entertained, received per- 
mission to visither native city, and was assassinated 
among the mountainson her route. The dying con- 
fessions of this last victim, who survived a few hours | 
alter having been mortally wounded, revealed these 
complicated atrocities; and having been transmitted 
to Ferdinando, Cardinal dei Medici, Francesco’s 
brother, they increased his deserved and undissem- 
bled abhorrence of the guilty woman who held the 
prince in willing thraldom. 

Francesco was now in possession of the throne, and 
he was soon also to be freed from the ties of marriage. 
The splendid reception afforded at his court to a 
brother of his mistress, and the unlimited confidence 
which he appeared to repose in him, not only so far 
alienated his subjects as to produce a menace of re- 
volt, but aggravated the sorrows of his neglected 
consort, and closed them by death in premature 
child-birth. The fianal object of Bianca’s ambition 
how seemed easy of attainment. Many years since, 
even during the lifetime of her husband, and at the 
commencement of the duke’s infatuated passion, she 
had Jed him before an image of the Virgin, and had 
there received and given a solemn pledge that when 
both were released from their existing bonds, they 

would become mutually united by marriage. Ne- 
vertheless, some remaining sense of shame, ‘the ur- 
gent representations of the cardinal, and the fear of 
heightening disaffection among his people, awhile 
restrained Preniets from thus completing his dis- 
grace. For a short time he absented himself from 
Florence, and promised to renounce fature connex- 
ion with Bianca; till the artifices of a confessor whom 
she held in pay stifled the voice of conscience and 
of reason, and led him back insensibly to his former 
slavery. Before two months of widowhood had ex- 
pired, he privately married her, without revealing 
the secret even to his brother; nor was it till during 
a severe illness, when Ferdinando remonstrated 
upon the gross scandal of the constant attendance of 
4 mistress upon that which might prove his death- 
bed, that he avowed her to be his wife, and pleaded 
the son, Don Antonio, whom she had borne him, in 
extenuation of the folly. 


To his people these ill-omened nuptials were not 
declared till the year of customary mourning had 
¢losed;| and then, in order that no formal ratifica- 
tion of his union might be wanting, the grand-duke 
resolved to conform to that usage of Venice which 
prohibited the intermarriage of a foreigner with anv 
of her noble famities; and to demand Bianca, not as 
a dau hter of Cappello, but of St. Mark himself. A 
splendid embassy was parent A despatched to the 
vie avowing the prince’s desire to ally himself 
with Venice, in preference to any other uropean 


f| Palazzo Cappelli. 


state; and praying that bis consort might be affiliated 


by the republic, in order that he also might claim 
the privileges and discharge the duties of an adopted 
son. The former dishonour of Bianca was instantly 
buried in oblivion, both by the public authorities and 
by her own family, The Ten forgot their denun- 
ciations of vengeance; her parents re-acknowledged 
their beloved and long-lost daughter with expressions 
of tenderest affection; and the Patriarch Grimani, 
who had been the most active stimulator of her early 
persecution, and of the projected assassination of her 
first husband, now received the Florentine ambassa- 
dors with sacerdotal pomp on their entrance into the 
n a brilliant assembly of the 
signory, the councils, and all other public function- 
aries, and amid a throng of delighted and approving 
relatives, Bianca was formally. recognised as the true 
and particular daughter of the republic, on account 
and in consideration of the many eminent and distin- 
guished qualities which rendered her worthy of every 
good fortune; and in order to meet with correspond- 
ing feelings the esteem which the grand-duke had 
manifested towards Venice by this his most prudent 
resolution.” Salvoes of artillery, bonfires, and ilu- 
minations, proclaimed the universal joy. The father 
and brother of the new-born child of the state were 
created cavalieri, and allowed precedence before all 
others of their class; “the signory condescended to 
visit the Florentine envoys privately, and the senate 
offered their congratulations openly and ceremonious- 
ly. ‘T'wo of the gravest nobles, supported by ninety 
gentlemen of rank, each attended by a magnificent 
suite, were deputed to put Bianca in possession of 
her newly acquired rights, and to assist at the second 
nuptials which Francesco determined to celebrate 
with public solemnities. The patriarch and all the 
chief Cappelli transferred themselves to Florence, 
as witnesses of this glory of their house; and in order 
to consummate its aggrandizement, the consent of 
the holy see was obtained for Bianca’s coronation, 
that she might be placed on an equality with the for- 
mer adopted daughters of St. Mark, the queens of 
Hungary and of Cyprus.” 

No baser sacrifice than that which the Venetian 
government and the Cappelli offered up at the shrine 
of worldly iuterest is presented to us by history; and 
much as every generous feeling despises that false 
pride of conventional honour which induced her fa- 
mily to renounce Bianca in her former virtuous po- 
verty, far more does it revolt from the mean adula- 
tion with which they were seen to fall down and 
worship her subsequent greatness of station and of 
infamy. But mark the sequel! The cardinal, al- 
though seemingly reconciled, was beset with distrust, 
and cherished perpetual and well-founded suspicions 
that his presumptive right of succession might be 
frustrated by the artifices of Bianca. If Don Anto- 
nio, indeed, were legitimated and declared heir to 
the throne, so flagrant a violation of justice might be 
remedied after the death of his reputed father; but 
what if Bianca, although now manifestly unfitted for 
maternity, were again, as she more than once seem- 
ed plotting, to impose upon her credulous husband 
another boy, who, as the presumed issue of wedlock, 
would be his legal successor! Prompt measures 
were demanded, and it is too probable that the mos¢ 
prompt were adopted; for the Medici were familiar 
with crime, and their domestic annals were written 
in deeply died characters of blood. ‘Two daughters 
sacrificed to the jealousy of their husbands, a third 
poisoned by the orders of her father, who, with his 
own hand, put to death one son for the assassination 
of another, are among the incidents of horror which 
mark the life of the first Grand-duke Cosmo; and his 
successor Francesco was now destined, as we may 
reasonably believe, to swell this foul catalogue of 
unnatural murders. 


The cardinal accepted an invitation to the retired 
hunting-seat of Poggio a Caiano, and in the coyrse of 
a week’s abode both the grand-duke and Bianca ex- 
pired within a few hours of each other. The stu- 
dious care with which the bodies were first opened 
by the court physicians, and the parade with which 
they were afterward exhibited to public inspection, 
tended only to increase a natural suspicion that their 
deaths were the result of poison. Whether Ferdi- 
nando drugged a favourite dish for both, or whether 
that dragged for him by Bianea,—and detected, as 
the credulity of his age believed, by a change of co- 
lour in his ring,f—was first tasted inadvertently by 
Francesco, and then finished in despair by herselt, 
was not ascertained at the time; and it must therefore 
continue doubtful whether this great crime is to be 
attributed to the ambition of a prince eager to reign, 
or to the hatred of an infuriated woman. The fune- 
ral honours due to the rank of the late grand-duchess 
were denied by Ferdinando on his accession; and her 
remains, instead of being committed to the splendid 
cemetery of the Medici, were interred privately,and 
withouta memorial,in the erypt of San Lorenzo; her 
arms and emblems, wherever blazoned, were care- 
fully defaced; and, in order more effectually to trans- 
mit her name with dishonour to posterity, her title 
was erased from all public documents, beginning 
with the registry of Don Antonio’s birth, and in its 
room was substituted la pessima Bianca. 


_* Malespini, who has framed two novels upon the 
history of Bianca Cappello ( Parte ii. Vovelle 84, 85, ) 
is answerable for many additions, particularly that 
of the baker’s boy who closed the door left open by 
the fair one during her assignation. Galuzzi, upon 
whom we have almost wholly relied (Istoria del Gran 
Ducato di Toscana sotto il Governo della Casa Me- 
dici, lib. iii, 4, iv. 2, 8,) states expressly that Males- 


pini at the time was proclaimed ia Venice un fal- 
sario. 

+ This fact destroys the ingraftments of Malespini 
as to her extreme poverty when at Florence, and re- 
lieves her also from Tenhove’s imputation. It is 
quite needless to exaggerate the infamy of Bianca 
Cappello. See Mem. of the House of Medici, trans- 
lated by Sir R. Clayton, vol. ii. ch. 13. 

+ Malespini assigns a third cause, an intrigue, of 
which he upenly boasted, with a Florentine lady of 
rank, whose dishonour was avenged by her family. 

§ ** Bellezza, ingenio, vivacita congiunta con una 
certa facondia e eapricci piacevoli.””—Galuzzi. 

| According to Tenhove, the notification was re- 
ceived with scorn and ridicule, and the populace 
chanted ribald songs about the streets of Florence.— 
(Clayton, ii. ch. xiii. p. 500.) 

Il gran duca di Toscana 
Ha sposata una putana 
Gentildonna Veneziana. 

¢ This story may appear to derive some counte- 
nance from a statement of Sir Henry Wotton. Ina 
Character of Ferdinando dei Medici, he says, ** This 
duke, while I was a private traveller at Florence,and 
went sometime by chance (sure I am without any de- 
sign) to his court, was pleased out of some gracious 
conceit which he took of my fidelity, (for nothing 
else could move it,) toemploy me into Scotland with 
a casket of antidotes or preservatives, wherein he did 
excel all the princes of the world.” — Relig. Wotton, 
p. 246. That casket laid the foundation of Wotton’s 
fortunes; it was sent to protect James I. before his 
accession to the crown of England, against a poison- 
ing plot which had come to the knowledge of the 
grand-duke. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
A PRISON SCENE. 


“So fare we in this prison house, 
And ’tis a fearful spectacle to see.” 

When the dire scourge, which had already laid 
waste the fairest portions-of both Asia and Europe, 
and which has, and is now, carrying desolation on 
its wings into the most populous cities and villages 
on this side of the Atlantic, made its appearance in 
our city, serious apprehension was felt, lest it should 
gain an entrance into our public institutions, and 
from these (many of them being prolific sources of 
disease,) send forth its baneful influence into the 
more airy and better ventilated districts. These ju- 
dicious and salutary fears, together, with an exem- 
plary commiseration for the unfortunate inmates of 
every asylum, produced a result decidedly benefi- 
cial, it being capable of proof, as the records of these 
institutions will show, that with the exception of 
four, our public charities have been spared the in- 
fliction of this awful visitation, and even where the 
calamity entered, with a single exception, it was met 
in a masterly manner, and shorn of its deadly power, 
by the philanthropic and sanitary measures that had 
been advisedly introduced. ‘The sorrowful excep- 
tion to which we have just made allusion, and to 
which it is intended the subject of these remarks 
shall more, immediately apply, was the vagrant de- 
partment of the Prison, situated in Arch street west 
of Broad, and where we have reason to believe, the 
promoting causes of Cholera were more abundant, 
and existed in a greater variety, than in any one or 
more of the public institutions for which, probably, 
our city stands unrivalled. 

In this wretched, friendless, and depraved asy- 
lum is to be found, the inveterate drunkard, the 
hopeless debauchee, the felon, and the forger; here, 
vice, misery and fiith, with deep rooted depravity 
and profligacy of morals, go hand in hand; and here 
** move and have a being” those whose undermined 
and sapless constitutions have been the willing prey 
to every variety of exposure, disease and dissipation. 
Amidst these accumulated moral and physical causes 
for the nourishment and dissemination of disease, 
could we reasonably have anticipated any other re- 
sult, than such as has befallen it? We answer, re- 
luctantly, we could not, ‘Too soon, therefore, were 
the unhappy suspicions and solicitations in its behalf, 
to be sadly realized, Scarcely had the ‘dark winged 
pestilence” alighted on our city, ere its blighting in- 
fluence found a ready access within these prison 
walls, and in a few short days desolation and death 
followed in its trail, to an extent almost unparalleled 
within the modern annals of disease. 

It was at this calamitous period that we were sum- 
moned to the scene, and witnessed the melancholy 
catastrophe that followed the footsteps of the epide- 
mic into the crowded recesses of this ill-fated jail. 
When we reached the prison on the memorable morn- 
ing of Sunday, the 5th of August, where had already 
assembled several of the inspectors and many of the 
city police, whose presence was regarded as neces- 
sary, from an apprehension that this sudden burst of 
disease upon the unhappy inmates and its appalling 
progress, might arouse their fiercest passions and 
engender a train of consequences of the most disas- 
trous nature;—all was one scene of confusion, and 
the consternation and dismay that prevailed, even 
among those whose self-possession, firmness and de- 
cision of character, should have been manfally exem- 
plified at such a lamentable crisis, seemed to be only 
prophetic of the dreadful mortality that was spread- 
ing among the prisoners. When we were ushered 
into the vagrant department, whose lurid atmosphere, 
already highly impregnated with the pestiferous 
malaria, caused an involuntary sensation of horror as 


we inhaled its noxious properties, we saw a pictare 
of misery of which we are utterly incapable of fure 
nishing any accurate discription. Wherever the eye 
turned, there was to be seen the no less rapid than 
resistless progress of the disease, and the fearful 
ravages it had already committed; destruction brood- 
ed over the crowd of infamy that had assembled 
themselves in these contagious halls, in dread antici- 
tion of a sudden and fatal attack of the cholera.— 
e angel of death was at work, and indiscriminately 
levelled his invisible arrows—silently and unresisted 
did he execute his commission—among the number 
assailed, were men whose indomitable spirits would 
not shrink from the hand of the midnight assassin, 
or who would fearlessly face the ‘last enemy’ at the 
cannon’s mouth, but whose energies were on this oc- 
casion prostrated, conscious of the presence of some 
mighty one, to whose all powerful sceptre they were 
unwillingly compelled to yield. Despair had taken 
ossession of those‘among the prisoners who as yet 
had not felt the depressing influence of the epidemic; 
dismay and terror, consternation and impatience were 
awfully visible in their countenances—they were 
pregnant with direful vengeance, and only waited a 
suitable opportunity to burst their prison doors. The 
picture before us was gloomy and cheerless, in which 
nothing was observable but sullen indifference, and 
chilling rudeness-surrounding the pallet of those on 
whom the enervating hand of disease had fallen; no 
anxious sympathising friend was here bending over 
the bed of death, soothing the sick man’s sufferings, 
or fortifying his mind against approaching dissolu- 
tion, by directing him to the pathway whiclt leads to 
heaven, and by his cheering and pious exhortations 
smooth the rugged passage to the tomb. All hope 
was here extinguished—all sympathy was hushed in 
the alarm of death that had been sounded, self pre- 
servation alone occupied the thoughts of each, and 
absorbed every feeling of humanity. At such an awe 
ful period when death, stern death, was directing his 
heavy footsteps through these dark passages, when 
deep despair was visible in every countenance, when 
successful interference appeared almost beyond the 
reach of human means, when nota ray of hope glad- 
dened the last moments of life, and the blackness of 
eternal horrors hung over the graves of these marked 
victims, while lonely, they drank deep of the bitter 
cup of death—at such a crisis, surrounded by the 
dead and dying from a terrific disorder, did we feel 
the weight of responsibility that in conjunction with 
others devolved upon us, conscious, that a proper 
discharge of the duties we had accepted in these try- 
ing circumstances involved the exercise of prudence, 
discrimination and firmness; relying, therefore, upon 
the sustaining hand of an overruling Providence, we 
proceeded to discharge the perilous task, with reso- 
lute determination to contest every particle of ground 
with the fell destroyer, by a prompt and judicious 
exercise of the most active means, to stay the hand 
of the pestilence, and rescue from its iron grasp those 
unfortunate beings whom vice, immorality and dissi- 
pation had brought to its embrace. 


We have no personal knowledge of what transpired 
in the prison prior to the calamitous morning of Sun- 
day, the 5th; but we learn from its records, that se 
veral cases of malignant cholera had occurred during 
the week, but that no serious alarm was induced for 
the consequences, until Dr. Burden, the visiting in- 
spector, was made acquainted with the existing state 
of things; and who, with a and benevo- 
lence, that must commend him to the deserving 
thanks of the public, forthwith embraced every op- 
portunity to prevent a fatal increase of the disease 
amongst the prisoners; despite his zealous efforts, 
like a mighty torrent did this modern plague burst 
upon them, sweeping many in its fury to an untimely 
grave. Qn Saturday, the 4th, through the most be- 
nevolent and human motives, the ordinary fare of the 
prisoners was increased by an extra allowance of ani- 
mal food: this unhappy and sudden change appeared 
only to aggravate the threatening blow—ere the night 
closed upon them, several who had indulged more 
freely than others in the coarse yet abundant food, 
both on the men and women’s side, were simultane- 
ously attacked by all the fatal symptoms of cholera 
—this was the prelude tothe afflicting and embarrasse 
ing scenes we have but feebly described. Here the 
devastation commenced and increased alarming] 
through the night on both sides of the prison. It 
was a frightful night, nor was there an individual 
present who did not suffer either in mind or in body, 
trom the painful or distressing scenes that followed 
each other in rapid suecession; and who, by their 
unremitted attention, together with their constant, 
yet necessary intércourse with the sick, were ren- 
dered exceedingly liable to an attack of the disease 
by increasing the epidemic influence in their consti- 
tutions. 

Fear, one of the predisposing causes of cholera, 
we are convinced, operated asa powerful agent in 
producing an attack of the disease in many instances 
among the prisoners. Shut up as they were, in the 
confined and morbid atmosphere of a gloomy prison, 
with no possible chance of escape—their mental suf 
ferings augmented at every moment by the piercing 
screams of their fellow prisoners, agonized by cramps 
and spasms, surpassing in violence any thing we can 
conceive of, and in a few fleeting hours struggling in 
the cold embrace of death, without the necessary 
means to disarm the disease of its malignancy, and 
uncertain whose fate it would next be to encounter 
the *‘ last enemy death:” could we draw any other 
conclusion than that fear, one of the most depressing 
passions of the mind, should exert a powerful influe 


ence and add to the namber of victims. 
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It was in the upper entry of the east wing of the 
prison, which was converted into a temporary hospi- 
tal for the reception of male Cholera patients, that 
we witnessed the heart-rending scenes as yet but 
faintly alluded to. In this charnel-house, for we 
could call it by no other name on that eventful morn- 
ing, lay promiscuously the dying and dead upon the 
floor, while others miserably clad and many almost 
naked were stretched on bare cots, without even the 
covering of a blanket to conceal their leaden colour- 
ed surfaces. But these were few in number, when 
contrasted with the livid victims, who, already cold 
as marble with the chill damp of death standing in 
big drops upon their stiffened limbs, and issuing 
from every pore of their cadaverous bodies, were 
obliged to linger out their sad existence on a dun- 

eon floor, upon which here and there a blanket had 
leas carelessly spread; in this awful and almost aban- 
doned situation did thirty-one wretched beings, In 
the’short period of twenty-four hours, pass from time 
into eternity, destitute of either pious or friendly 
consolation, and entirely excluded from those sooth- 
ing comforts, which, in the last hours of our earthly 
existence, could mitigate the pangs of dissolution, 
and cancel our fears for another ani! a better world. 

The horrid effluvia which emanated from the mor- 
bid bodies of the sick, and from their unremoved of- 
fensive excretions—the awful groans of the dying, 
their writhing, their anguish, and their hollow and 
unnatural voices, inviting death to relieve them; and 
some again, with folded hands and anxious counte- 
nances, feebly imploring that relief, which it was 
beyond our skill to administer; while on the other 
hand, the marked insensibility of the greater num- 
ber, as to present and future concerns, (which has 
been regarded as characteristic of Cholera, while the 
mind is clear and obedient to the will throughout its 
rapid stages, ) scenes like these, 80 overpowering to 
the best feelings of our nature, almost paralysed our 
efforts; but a conviction of duty and professional re- 
putation sustained and cheered us in these hours of 
trial. 


Finding it impracticable to offer these poor crea- 
tures any hope of relief, or administey to advantage 
the necessary remedies, where all was confusion,and 
where the temporary hospital was without either 
arrangement or convenience, it was proposed that 
provision should be immediately made to have as 
many as were within the reach of remedial aid taken 
from this prison of death to some more favourable 
asylum, where they could at once be placed under 
medical treatment: aceordingly carriages were pro- 
cured by the inspectors, and permission obtained to 
remove the best of the eases to several of the Cholera 
hospitals. “This salutary arrangement occupied the 
chief of the morning, and while proceeding, the pri- 
son doors, by the authority of the Mayor and Record- 
er, under the direction of John Swift, Esq. and the 
Visiting luspectors, were thrown open to the vagrants, 
and all of the untried prisoners who had been com- 


mitted for petty offences, were released upon their} Y 


Own recognizances, 


‘This fortunate event in the history of Cholera at 

the prison, which at once checked the mortality, not- 
withstanding it has been looked upon with a suspi- 
cious eye by the unthinking, and those who advocate 
the doctrine of contagion, was most happily conceiv- 
ed of, and should entitle the mover of the proposition 
40 the warmest thanks of the community.* What 
more judicious measure could have been adopted 
for staying the further spread of the disease, or tran- 
guilizing the heated passions of men of abandoned 
habits, accustomed to revenge, driven almost to des- 
peration, and on the very threshhold ot revolt. In 
this period of dismay, when commotion on every 
hand was felt, when the bitterest feelings predomi- 
nated, what could reason or persuasion accomplish, 
surrounded by ‘these desperadoes. We attempted for 
a moment to remonstrate; it was all in vain, and only 
aggravated their turbulent feelings; we entreated, 
we endeavoured to persuade them to lay aside their 
fears and remain cali and peaceable as the only 
means left them to avoid the disease: our advice was 
given to the bustle and the storm that prevailed. Let 
the reader, after what he has been told, picture to 
himself tor one moment, the consequences that must 
inevitably have followed, had not the dcors been un- 
barred: and then answer, whether the judicious and 
humane arrangement adopted on the emergency of 
the occasion, was caleulated to arrest the mortality 
or extend the disease; let it be conceded, that many- 
who were discharged on this calamitous morning 
Jaboured under the premonitary symptoms of cho- 
Jera, and what does it prove? that the disease, as it 
existed in the prison, was deprived of its malignant 
horrors, and the cause of death and destruction di- 
minished; and not, what those who mistrusted the 
humane motives of those concerned in the dis- 
charge and removal of the prisoners, would have us 
to believe, viz. that the disease being a communica- 
ble one, would be carried into every neighbourhood 
wherever these a ereatures could find a 
harbour or make a friend. 


The rapidity with which Cholera sses toa 
fatal termination, is only equalled by the sudden- 
ness of its attack, equal in many instances to the 
most memorable examples that history furnishes us 
of epidemic diseases. In the prison the destruction 
that followed its onset in several instances are with- 
out a parallel—several of the prisoners who were 
engaged in earrying the sick from their beds to the 
earriages, were suddenly prostrated by a feeling of 
exhaustion and a mortal coldness; these being only 
the precursors to more fatal symptoms, were follow- 


the finer feelings of their sex. 


ed in a few hours by collapse—when death closed 
the hurried scene. 

One instance of a sudden occurrence of the disease 
coming under our notice, was the case of a woman 
who was hastening, among others, to escape the 
horrors of the cholera, having been discharged by 
the inspectors. Before she reached the outer gate, 
her livid aspect attached some notice; she was spo- 
ken to, and answered in that whispering tone of voice 
so characteristic of the disease; her tongue, on in- 
spection, was found icy cold; her pulse was faint and 
feeble; her skin was covered with a clammy mois- 
ture, and the skin of her fingers soddened. In this 
condition, depressed and overcome through fear and 
anxiety, was this poor wretch, perhaps friendless and 
houseless, escaping death in one form, only to en- 
counter it in another more awful. She was placed 
in a carriage, notwithstanding her entreaties to the 
contrary, and conveyed to Hospital, No. 4, when, by 
the time she arrived, the collapsed stage was nearly 
completed; but, by prompt assistance and judicious 
management, with the help of a powerful constitu- 
tion, we had the pleasure of finding her, several days 
after her reception, doing well. 

Another sudden attack was that of acoloured girl, 
who had been faithfully assisting to remove the fe- 
male cholera patients to the carriages, Exhausted 
by fatigue and the depressing influence of the prison 
atmosphere, she sank down upon the steps leading 
tothe female criminal department; and when met 
within a few minutes after, was suffering from the 
effects of violent spasms, suffused with a cold, dewy 
perspiration, and vomiting a fluid peculiar to the 
disease, while her shrunken countenance and other 
fatal symptoms showed the tendency to death. She 
was instantly conveyed to a carriage, driven to a hos- 
pital, and under the skilful directions of the physi- 
cians, survived this sudden attack of Cholera. 

In other instances, such was the rapidity with 
which the disease progressed, where a patient under 
favourable circumstances had been earried from the 
upper entry or temporary hospital of the prison to a 
situation more convenient for his removal, and there 
await the return of a carriage to convey them to a 
cholera hospital, such were the rapid strides of the 
disease, giving almost certain indications of a speedy 
dirsolution, as to forbid any further attempt to re- 
move the patient. 

Among the females in the prison there was a large 
number who became the ready prey of the epidemic; 
and 1 almost shudder at the task of introducing the 
reader into this sink of female vice and degradation. 
In this loathsome department were herded together 
women of all ages, of the most abandoned and pro- 
fligate habits—the superannuated female, who had 
wasted her life in shame—had been spurned from 
the fireside of domestic happiness, and who had 
sought a solace for her woes in the intoxicating bowl, 
was here, a despised vagrant, having become a bur- 
den to herself, and a nuisance upon society. The 
outhful victim of seduction, the noviciate in sin, 
Just entering upon the road to destruction, and ripen- 
ing into habits of profligacy and vice, the recent in- 
mute of a brothel, or a dweller in some haunt of 
crime, is here an outcast, having been detected in 
riotous soeiety, dragged to the watch-house, and from 
thence to the prison for a gloomy term of thirty days, 
where reformation is hopeless, and where her habits 
of infamy are only strengthened. 

In this revolting group could we point out the 
wretched mother, the deserted wife, the guilty sis- 
er, and the hopeless daughter, on whom destruction 
and pollution had fastened, and on whom were lost 
It presented indeed 
a solemn and affecting picture of female degradation 
in its most loathsome eharacter, and among this re- 
pulsive portion of soeiety, did the pestilence scatter 
dismay and death: with constitutions naturally frail, 
and long habituated to exposure and excesses of 
the most conflicting and debilitating species, now 
worn out and depraved, they eould not escape the 
epidemic. In these abodes of misery, among the te- 
nants of a common jail, the very nurseries of disease, 
does cholera love to dwell, and there feed, and revel, 
and fatten on the mildewed vitals of such abandoned 
creatures, But we forbear to give another pang— 
what has been said on this revolting subject must 
suffice—let us endeavour to throw a veil of forget- 
fulness on this melancholy exhibition, asd pass on 
to that part of the scene, on which the mind may 
dweil without the feeling of regret. 

There is something in the character of that indi- 
vidual, who in the hour of extreme peril, steps for- 
ward, forgetful of all personal danger, and assists to 
rescue his fellow beings from an untimely grave, 
that indescribably draws from us the warmest feel- 
ings of the heart; we identify such an one with the 
character of true greatness, we admire him for his 
virtue, and esteem him for his disinterested philan- 
thropy. such an individual do we recognize in John 
Switt, Esq. who like another Howard, in the exer- 
cise of his generous and enthusiastic feeling, anima- 
ted by the pure benevolence of his heart, entered this 
abode of crime and contagion, and at the imminent 
hazard of his life, sought the pallet of the sufferer, 
administered to his wants, and by his manly and 
persuasive influence, calmed the tumultuons passions 
of these afflicted wretches. Hour after hour until the 
sun had gone his wearied journey, and the still 

mantle of night was drawn around the sad seene, did 
Mr. Swiftin the absence of all minor considerations, 
remain in this pestiferous atmosphere, cheerfully and 
zealously did he aid in the removal of the sick, and 
in liberating these unfortunate creatures—even at a 


late hour of the night did we find him taking a lone- 


: -+- 
ly circuit of this deserted and ill-fated prison, still 
anxious to afford relief to the remaining few. How 
ought we to appreciate such genuine benevolence! In 
what terms can we sufficiently estimate the public 
spiritand the cb ristian liberality of such a citizen! 
Our most heartfelt thanks for his spirited, manly and 
honourable conduct at that eventtul crisis, will not 
reward him. No! his reward lies in his own bosom— 
in the dictates of an approving conscience. 

The meritorious and able conduct of Jesse R. 
Burden, Esq., on this memorable occasion, deserves 
the highest encomiums. As an officer of the prison 
he remained firm and undaunted at his post of danger. 
At one time we found him allaying the fears of the 
assembled multitude who thronged the avenue to the 
prison, and at another, administering to the distress- 
es of the prisoners, and cheering the Physicians in 
their arduous and perilous undertaking; nor did he 
leave the scene of woe, until order and regularity 
had taken the place of confusion, and the alarm and 
excitement had subsided. ; 

We must not pass by in silence the conduct of 
William Ruff, Esq. who was keeper of the Debtors’ 
Apartment, at this period of excitement. It was 
highly characteristic of the man, and must endear him 
to all; it was a period of intense interest indeed to 
him, it was a moment of peril, when higher and 
dearer claims interposed between him and duty—a 
wife who was already an invalid, and several chil- 
dren, residing under the same roof where the pesti- 
lence was walking at mid-day, and breathing the 
tainted atmosphere of the Prison. Calmand collected 
he withstood the panic that surrounded him—he 
mingled with the sick, and assisted them into car- 
riages—and amidst the confusion and noise that 
prevailed, he maintained order throughout his par- 
ticular department, until the open hand of charity 
was extended to the far greater number of the un- 
fortunate debtors under his superintendence. There 
were many others who on this sad occasion repaired 
to the prison, and aided in restoring order and giving 
relief to the afflicted, and who deserve to be noticed 
in a public manner, but while we should do justice 
to some, we might neglect others, and thus, unin- 
tentionally, wound the feelings of those who least 
deserve neglect. J. 


* We have understood it originated with John 
Swift, Esq. 


STEAMBOAT ADVENTURE; 
Or, the Wager between Tom Shuffleton aud Mr. 


Bass. 

Tom Shuffleton lodges in the country, now-a- 
days—so does Mr. Bass. Each, however, comes 
to townin the day time; and generelly, they make 
it a point to dine together, at the ‘Tremont.’ Tom 
Shuffleton is quite a well-bred man; so is Mr. Bass. 
Both of them, too, have great notions of taste and 
fashion, mixed up with not a little love for ‘fun, 
frolic, and flash;? and being young gentlemen of 
good fortune and education, they are, of course, 
‘pretty considerably? known among all people of 
ton. Tom Shuffleton is also a ‘capital drive; ‘so is 
Mr. Bass. Each has a curricle, by himself; and 
occasionally, each sports his gig and two horses— 
tandem. ‘his is all right enough, and, peradven- 
ture, deserves to be commended in these exqui- 
sites. Because it tends, as they say, ‘to better the 
breed’ of the noblest of quadrupeds, and increases 
the business of the livery stable men, and other 
worthy citizens of that class. ‘Tom Shuffleton is, 
moreover, one of the greatest wags in the metropo- 
lis; sois Mr. Bass. Indeed, two more jocose, jubi- 
lant, and merry-making fellows cannot be found, 
‘all the world over.’ Possessing infinite jest and hu- 
mour, they are continually cracking their jokes, and 
playing off their wit and pranks, in some way or 
other. Noris anything censurable perceived in this. 
On the contrary, ‘it is a most excellent thing.’ Be- 
canse, it affords not only much amusement and time- 
killing edification for the young blades themselves, 
but a good deal for their numerous friends and ac- 
quaintances. Besides, it is all done according to 
that rule of yore, which every body has heard and 
no body should forget, viz:* Laugh and grow Fat.’ 
Tom Shuffleton is, withal, somewhat adventurous as 
well as eccentric; so is Mr. Bass. And consequent- 
ly fall into some very Judicrous situations. We 
could give ‘four and twenty instances’ of their ‘acci- 
dents by flood and field,’ if we had a mind to. But 
‘as at present advised,’ we choose only one. 

‘Tom Shuffleton, then, is a ‘real hand for a wa- 
ger:’? sois Mr. Bass. And the other day, just after 
dinner, and the cloth had been removed, Tom Shuf- 
fleton, smacking his lips over a glass of wine, and 
wiping his mouth with bis napkin, turned round 
to his friend, and raising his voice loud enough for 
all the company to hear him, said he had a chal- 
lenge for Mr. Bass. ‘A challenge for me?’ replied 
the latter; ‘what kind of a challenge is it pray ?’— 
‘Why,’ rejoined Tom Shuffleton, ‘1 will lay you a 
wager, I can depart from this city, and be carried 
for twenty miles at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour, and [ shall not be called upon to pay more 
than SIX AND A QUARTER CENTs for the whole jour- 
ney!? This was a challenge to be sure; and a most 
novel one into the bargain. ‘ T'wenty miles, at 
twelve miles an hour, and all for four pence half- 
—— repeated several members of the company. 

om Shuffleton made a considerable pause. So did 
Mr. Bass. What could it mean? Mr. Bass had 


bets heard of such a bet. 


= 


i He thought of stage 
coaches, and of omnibusses—of twenty miles and of 


— 


rail-roads—of locomotives and of twelve miles an 
hour, and siz and a quarter cents. But it would not 
do. There was some cateh in the affair. Tom Shuf- 
fleton spoke again—so did Mr. Bass. A challenge 
is never refused by men of Aonour. Tom Shuffleton 
is always ready either to give or take—so is Mr, 
Bass. But some joke must be intended by such a 
proposition. What could it be? And leaving his 
chair, Mr. Bass ran to the landlord. Mine host told 
him some things could be done as well as others; as 
had been proved in the matter of ‘Sam Patch versus 
Niagara Falls,’ which case he cited at Jength. But 
for himself he knew all about stage coaches and such 
like vehicles. There was not one in the country that 
went at the rate of twelve miles an hour, at least in 
these parts. As to railways, they were scarcely be- 
gun; and even if they were finished, no rail-road man 
could expect to convey passengers a distance of twen- 
ty miles for the trifling sum of six cents and a quar- 
ter. There was no sueh thing in the books; and he 


This was his opinion. He gave it deliberately, and 


Now this was precisely such an opinion as Mr. Bass 
desired; and feeling he could rely upon it with safe- 
ty, he posted back to the dining hall, and resumed 
his seat at the table. ‘Tom Shuffleton drank to the 
health of the company; so did Mr. Bass; and, as he 
took the glass from his lips, the latter resolved 
within himself to accept the challenge. ‘ Distance, 
twenty miles, speed, twelve miles an hour, fare, six 
pnd a quarter cents! Tom Shuffleton is prepared 
to accomplish this upon a wager,’ exclaimed a gen- 
tleman on the right. ‘So is Mr. Bass ready to try 
|him on the bet,’ responded a gentleman from the 
left. In an instant it was settled, that the stakes 
should consist of two bottles of Burgundy, three 
of Hock, and as much champaigne as might be 
called for by the company; and the challenge be- 
ing reduced to writing, was signed by both par- 
ties, and deposited with Alderman 3 this 
especial provision being first interlined, viz: * that 
the parties go together, and by themselves; and 


every particular, by Mr. Bass.’ Tom Shuffleton fix- 
ed the next day for the trial: so did Mr. Bass. Ac- 
cordingly, at the appointed hour, they took a coach, 
at the T'remont, and drove, not out of town, as had 
been expected by Mr. Bass, but directly to the foot 
of Hanover street. Not a word was uttered as they 
alighted at the Winnisimmet Ferry House. Tom 
Shuffleton took fourpence half-penny out of his vest 
pocket, exhibited it to his friend, and gave it to the 
tollman: so did Mr. Bass; and then they both embark- 
ed on board of the new ferry steamer, ‘‘Chelsea,” in 
company with a great number of passengers, ‘besides 
Horses and Carriages.? The bell rung;*hump, 
thump, went the engine; and, in a very few moments, 
the boat crossed the water. Tom Shuffleton had not 
opened his lips since he came on board, nor had Mr. 
Bass. But as the passengers came to land, Tom 
Shuffleton whispered to his friend, that neither must 
go ashore; and at the same time, reminded him to 
remember he was to obey orders. Then, avoiding 
the eye of the tollman, Tom Shuffleton took advan- 
tage of the bustle of discharging and receiving pas- 
sengers, and ree into one of the cabins: so «id 
Mr. Bass. The bell rung again, and, walking across 
the bay, the steamer entered ber ‘birth,’ in Boston. 
‘We have been exactly four minutes from pier to 
pier each time,’ said Tom Shuffleton, looking at his 
watch: so we have, said Mr. Bass, taking out his re- 
peater in return. Now, (continued ‘om Shuffleton, ) 
this ferry is something more than one mile in length; 
and you see we are conveyed upon it at the rate of 
twelve miles and upwards an hour.’ At this moment 
the bell struck again for the people to leave the deck 


ing to this friend, as he had done before, Tom Shuffle- 
ton pushed through the crowd and entered the other 
cabin: so did Mr. Bass. 


Now the captain of the Ferry Steamer observed 
these young men when they came into the boat, on 
the outset. His attention was attached by their new 
hats and dashing apparel; and seeing them skulking 


the other, whenever the boat approached the land, he 


tain how many passages they conld make, without 
paying but ove toll. 
to be on the ‘look out,’ and not to allow them to 
leave the vessel, until they had paid the regular fare 
for every trip they went. 


The bell rang; ‘go ahead,’ cried the pilot; and the 
steamboat dashed through the water for Chelsea 
again. ‘Tom Shuffleton repeated his mancenvres, as 


could even hear the men below saying to each other, 
‘we have got you now, my boys, you don’t go scot 
free, this time,’ ‘not as you know of,’ &e. 

| As early as the second trip, Mr. Bass suspected 


not wish to be seen;’ and any common spectator | 
might have observed the occasional winks and nois of | 
the crew; while those who stood by the engine door | 


had examined every case that had been reported.— | 


would hold himself responsible for its correctness, | 


that the directions of Tom Shuffleton be followed in F 


and make room for a fresh freight, when, whisper- | 


among the passengers, and flying from one cabin to | - 
at once suspected they were experimenting, to ascer- ~ 


Therefore, he directed his sen 


she ran between the piles: so did Mr. Bass. Ard the 7 
former thought he had actually deceived the toll- | 
gatherers. But ‘none are so blind as those who do | 


' what his comrade would be at, but he made no in- | 


‘timation of his suspicions. He recollected he had 
‘promised to ‘follow directions;’ and believing, 
| moreover, that Tom Shuffleton would certainly be 
‘caught at last,’ he kept his thoughts to himself.— 
In this way matters went on. The steamer con- 
_ tinued her passages upon the ferry; and as often #8 


| she approached either shore, our heroes would be | 
| dodging into one cabin or the other, or forsooth 
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It was in the upper ent 


ry of the east wing of the 
prison, which was converted into ore er 
tal for the reception of male Cho era patients, that 
we witnessed the heart-rending scenes as yet but 
faintly alluded to. In this charnel-house, for we 
could call it by n° other name on that eventful morn- 
ing, lay promiscuously the dying and — =e the 
floor, while others miserably clad an¢ many 8 most 
naked were stretched on bare cots, without even the 
covering of a blanket to conceal their leaden colour- 
ed surfaces. But these were few in number, when 
contrasted with the livid victims, who, already cold 
as marble with the chill damp of death standing in 
big drops upoo their stiffened limbs, and issuing 
from every pore of their cadaverous bodies, were 
obliged to linger out their sad existence on a dun- 
geon floor, upon which here and there a blanket had 
been carelessly spread; in this awful and almost aban- 
doned situation did thirty-one wretched beings, in 
the’short period of twenty-four hours, pass from time 
into eternity, destitute of either pious or friendly 
consolation, and entirely excluded from those sooth- 
ing comforts, which, in the last hours of our earthly 
existence, could mitigate the pangs of dissolution, 
and cancel our fears for another an! a better world. 
The horrid effluvia which emanated from the mor- 
bid bodies of the sick, and from their unremoved of- 
fensive excretions—the awful groans of the dying, 
their writhing, their anguish, and their hollow and 
unnatural voices, inviting death to relieve them; and 
some again, with folded hands and anxious counte- 
nances, feebly imploring tbat relief, which it was 
beyond our skill to administer; while on the other 
hand, the marked insensibility of the greater num- 
ber, as to present and future concerns, (which has 
been regarded as characteristic of Cholera, while the 
mind is clear and obedient to the will throughout its 
rapid stages, ) scenes like these, so overpowering to 
the best feelings of our nature, almost paralysed our 
efforts; but a conviction of duty and professional re- 
putation sustained and cheered us in these hours of 
trial, 


Finding it impracticable to offer these poor crea- 
tures any hope of reliet, or administer to advantage 
the necessary remedies, where all was coafusion,and 
where the temporary hospital was without either 
arrangement or convenience, it was proposed that 
provision should be immediately made to have as 
roany as were within the reach of remedial aid taken 
from this prison of death to some more favourable 
asylum, where they could at once be placed under 
medical treatment: accordingly carriages were pro- 
cured by the inspectors, and permission obtained to 
remove the best of the cases to several of the Cholera 
hospitals. This salutary arrangement occupied the 
chief of the morning, and while proceeding, the pri- 
sou doors, by the authority of the Mayor and Record- 
er, under the direetion of John Swift, Esq. and the 
Visiting Lnspectors, were thrown open to the vagrants, 
and all of the untried prisoners who had been com- 
mitted for petty offences, were released upon their 
own recognizances, 


This fortunate event in the history of Cholera at 
the prison, which at once checked the mortality, not- 
withstanding it has been looked upon with a suspi- 
cious eye by the unthinking, and those who advocate 
the doctrine of contagion, was most happily conceiv- 
ed of, and should entitle the mover of the proposition 
to the warmest thanks of the community.* What 
more judieious measure could have been adopted 
for staying the farther spread of the disease, or tran- 
quilizing the heated passions of men of abandoned 
habits, accustomed to revenge, driven almost to des- 
peration, and onthe very threshhold of revolt. In 
this period of dismay, when commotion on every 
hand was felt, when the bitterest feelings predomi- 
nated, what could reason or persuasion accomplish, 
surrounded by these desperadoes. We attempted for 
a moment to remonstrate; it was all in vain, and only 
aggravated their turbulent feelings; we entreated, 
we endeavoured to persuade them to lay aside their 
fears and remain calm and peaceable as the only 
means left them to avoid the disease; our advice was 
given to the bustle and the storm that prevailed. Let 
the reader, after what he has been told, picture to 
himself for one moment, the consequences that must 
inevitably have followed, had not the doors been un- 
barred: and then answer, whether the judicious and 
humane arrangement adopted on the emergency of 
the occasion, was calculated to arrest the mortality 
or extend the disease; let it be conceded, that many 
who were discharged on this calamitous morning 
laboured ander the premonitary symptoms of cho- 
lera, and what does it prove? that the disease, as it 
existed in the prison, was deprived of its malignant 
horrors, and the cause of death and destruction di- 
minished; and not, what those who mistrusted the 
humane motives of those concerned in the dis- 
charge and removal of the prisoners, would have us 
to believe, viz. that the disease being a communica- 
ble one, would be carried into every neighbourhood 
wherever these unfortunate creatures could find a 
harbour or make a friend. 


The rapidity with which Cholera progresses to a 
fatal termination, is only equalled by the sudden- 
ness of its attack, equal in many instances to the 
most memorable examples that history furnishes us 
of epidemic diseases, In the prison the destruction 
that followed its onset in several instances are with- 
outa parallel—several of the prisoners who were 
engaged In carrying the sick from their beds to the 


earriages, were suddenly prostrated by a feeling of 


exhaustion and a mortal coldness; these being only 


ed in a few hours by collapse—when death closed 
the hurried scene. 


coming under our notice, was the case of a woman | 
who was hastening, among others, to escape the 
horrors of the cholera, having been discharged by 
the inspectors. Before she reached the outer gate, | 
her livid aspect attached some notice; she was spo- 
ken to, and answered in that whispering tone of voice | 
so characteristic of the disease; her tongue, on in- | 
spection, was found icy cold; her pulse was faint and 
feeble; her skin was covered with a clammy mois- 
ture, and the skin of her fingers soddened. In this 
condition, depressed and overcome through fear and | 
anxiety, was this poor wretch, perhaps friendless and 
houseless, escaping death in one form, only to en- 
counter it in another more awful. She was placed 
in a carriage, notwithstanding her entreaties to the 
contrary, and conveyed to Hospital, No. 4, when, by | 
the time she arrived, the collapsed stage was nearly | 
completed; but, by prompt assistance and judicious | 
management, with the help of a powerful constitu- | 
tion, we had the pleasure of finding her, several days 
after her reception, doing well. 

Another sudden attack was that of a coloured girl, | 
who had been faithfully assisting to remove the fe- | 
male cholera patients to the carriages. Exhausted | 
by fatigue and the depressing influence of the prison 
atmosphere, she sank down upon the steps leading 
to the female criminal department; and when met 
within a few minutes after, was suffering from the | 
effects of violent spasms, suffused with a cold, dewy 
perspiration, and vomiting a fluid peculiar to the 
disease, while her shrunken countenance and other 
fatal symptoms showed the tendency to death. She 
was instantly conveyed to a carriage, driven to a hos- 
pital, and under the skilful directions of the physi- 
cians, survived this sudden attack of Cholera. 

In other instances, such was the rapidity with 
which the disease progressed, where a patient under 
favourable circumstances had been earried from the 
upper entry or temporary hospital of the prison to a 
situation more convenient for his removal, and there 
await the return of a carriage to convey them to a 
cholera hospital, such were the rapid strides of the 
disease, giving almost certain indications of a speedy 
dirsolution, as to forbid any further attempt to re- 
move the patient. 
Among the females in the prison there was a large 
number who became the ready prey of the epidemic; 
and I almost shudder at the task of introducing the 
reader into this sink of female vice and degradation. 
In this loathsome department were herded together 
women of all ages, of the most abandoned and pro- 
fligate habits—the superannuated female, who had 
wasted her life in shame—had been spurned from 
the fireside of domestic happiness, and who had 
sought a solace for her woes in the intoxicating bow], 
was here, a despised vagrant, having become a bur- 
den to herself, and a nuisance upon society. ‘The 
youthful victim of seduction, the noviciate in sin, 
just entering upon the road to destruction, and ripen- 
ing into habits of profligacy and vice, the recent in- 
mate of a brothel, or a dweller in some haunt of | 
crime, is here an outcast, having been detected in | 
riotous society, dragged to the watch-house, and from | 
thence to the prison fora gloomy term of thirty days, | 
where reformation is hopeless, and where her habits | 
of infamy are only strengthened. 
} 


In this revolting group could we point out the 
wretched mother, the deserted wife, the guilty sis- 
er, and the hopeless daughter, on whom destruction 
and pollution had fastened, and on whom were lost | 
the finer feelings of their sex. It presented indeed | 
a solemn and affecting picture of female degradation 
in its most loathsome character, and among this re- 
pulsive portion of society, did the pestilence scatter 
dismay and death: with constitutions naturally frail, 
and long habituated to exposure and excesses of 
the most conflicting and debilitating species, now 
worn outand depraved, they could not eseape the 
epidemic. In these abodes of misery, among the te- 
nants ofa common jail, the very nurseries of disease, 
does cholera love to dwell, and there feed, and revel, | 
and fatten on the mildewed vitals of such abandoned | 


} 


creatures, But we forbear to give another pang— | 
what has been said on this revolting subject must 
suffice—let us endeavour to throw a veil of forget- 
fulness on this melancholy exhibition, and pass on 
to that part of the scene, on which the mind may 
dwell without the feeling of regret. 
_ There is something in the character of that indi- | 
vidual, who in the hour of extreme peril, steps for- 
ward, forgetful of all personal danger, and assists to 
rescue his fellow beings from an untimely grave, | 
that indescribably draws from us the warmest feel- | 
ings of the heart; we identify such an one with the | 
eharacter of true greatness, we admire him for his 
virtue, and esteem him for his disinterested philan- | 
thropy. such an individual do we recognize in John 
Swift, Esq. who like another Howard, in the exer- | 
cise of his generous and enthusiastic feeling, anima- 
ted by the pure benevolence of his heart, entered this 
abode of crime and contagion, and at the imminent 
hazard of his life, sought the pallet of the sufferer, 
administered to his wants, and by his manly and 
persuasive influence, calmed the tumultuous passions 
of these afflicted wretches. Hour after hour until the 
sun had gone his wearied journey, and the still 
mantle of night was drawnaround the sad scene, dir! 
Mr. Swiftin the absence of all minor considerations, 
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One instance of a sudden occurrence of the disease | 


| lis; sois Mr. Bass. 


| other, 
| On the contrary, ‘it is a most excellent thing.? Be- 


| quaintances. Besides, it is all done according to 


a in this pestiferous atmosphere, cheerfully and 
zea lously did he aid in the removal of the sick, and 
in liberating these unfortunate creatures—even at 4 


the precursors to more fatal symptoms, were follow- | Jate hour of the night did we find him taking a lone- 


ly circuit of this deserted and ill-fated prison, still 
anxious to afford relief to the remaining few. How 


ought we toappreciate such genuine benevolence! In | 


what terms can we sufficiently estimate the public 
spirit and the ch ristian liberality of such a citizen! 
Our most heartfelt thanks for his spirited, manly and 
honourable conduct at that eventful crisis, will not 
reward him. No! his reward lies in his own bosom— 
in the dictates of an approving conscience. 

The meritorious and able conduct of Jesse R. 
Burden, Esq., on this memorable occasion, deserves 
the highest encomiums. As an officer of the prison 
he remained firm and undaunted at his post of danger. 
At one time we found him allaying the fears of the 
assembled multitude who thronged the avenue to the 
prison, and at another, administering to the distress- 
es of the prisoners, and cheering the Physicians in 
their arduous and perilous undertaking; nor did he 
leave the scene of woe, until order and regularity 
had taken the place of confusion, and the alarm and 
excitement had subsided. 

We must not pass by in silence the conduct of 
William Ruff, Esq. who was keeper of the Debtors’ 
Apartment, at this period of excitement. It was 
highly characteristic of the man, and must endear him 
to all; it was a period of intense interest indeed to 
him, it was a moment of peril, when higher and 
dearer claims interposed between him and duty—a 
wife who was already an invalid, and several chil- 
dren, residing under the same roof where the pesti- 
lence was walking at mid-day, and breathing the 
tainted atmosphere of the Prison. Calm and collected 
he withstood the panic that surrounded him—he 
mingled with the sick, and assisted them into car- 
riages—and amidst the confusion and noise that 
prevailed; he maintained order throughout his par- 
ticular department, unti! the open hand of charity 
was extended to the far greater number of the un- 
fortunate debtors under his superintendence. ‘There 
were many others who on this sad occasion repaired 
to the prison, and aided in restoring order and giving 
relief to the afflicted, and who deserve to be noticed 
in a public manner, but while we should do justice 
to some, we might neglect others, and thus, unin- 
tentionally, wound the feelings of those who least 
deserve neglect. J. 


* We have understood it originated with John 
Swift, Esq. 


STEAMBOAT ADVENTURE; 
Or, the Wager between Tom Shaffleton aud Mr. 


Bass. 
Tom Shuffleton lodges in the country, now-a- 


days—so does Mr. Bass. Each, however, comes | 
to town in the day time; and generelly, they make | 
it a point to dine together, at the ‘Tremont.’ Tom 
Sbuffleton is quite a well-bred man; so is Mr. Bass. 
Both of them, too, have great notions of taste and 


fashion, mixed up with not a little love for ‘fun, 
frolic, and flash;’ and being young gentlemen of | 
vxood fortune and education, they are, of course, | 
‘pretty considerably’ known among all people of | 
ion. Tom Shuffleton is also a ‘capital drive; ‘so is | 
Mr. Bass. Each has a curricle, by himself; and 
oceasionally, each sports his gig and two horses— 
tandem. ‘This is all right enough, and, peradven- 
ture, deserves to be commended in these exqui- 
sites. Because it tends, as they say, ‘to better the 
breed’ of the noblest of quadrupeds, and increases 
the business of the livery stable men, and other 
worthy citizens of that class. T’om Shuffleton is, 
moreover, one of the greatest wags in the metropo- 
ludeed, two more jocose, jubi- 
lant, and merry-making fellows cannot be found, | 
‘all the world over.’ Possessing infinite jest and hu- | 


| mour, they are continually cracking their jokes, and | 


playing off their wit and pranks, in some way or 
Nor is any thing censurable perceived in this, 


couse, it affords not only much amusement and time- 


_ killing edification for the young blades themselves, | 


but a good deal for their numerous friends and ac- 


that rule of yore, which every body has heard and 
no body should forget, viz:‘ Laugh and grow Fat.’ 
Tom Shuffleton is, withal, somewhat adventurous as 
well as eccentric; so is Mr. Bass. And consequent- 
ly fall into some very ludicrous situations. We | 
could give ‘four and twenty instances’ of their ‘acci- 
dents by flood and field,’ if we had a mind to. But 
‘as at present advised,’ we choose only one. 

Tom Shuffleton, then, is a ‘real hand for a wa- 
ger:’ sois Mr. Bass. And the other day, just after 
dinner, and the cloth had been removed, Tom Shuf- 
fleton, smacking his lips over a glass of wine, and 
wiping his mouth with bis napkin, turned round 
to his friend, and raising his voice loud enough for 
all the company to hear him, said he had a chal- 
lenge for Mr. Bass. ‘A challenge for me?’ replied 


the Jatter; ‘what kind of a challenge is it pray ??— 


‘Why,’ rejoined Tom Shuffleton, ‘1 will lay you a 
wager, 1 can depart from this city, and be earried 
for twenty miles at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour, and I shall not be called u 
than SIX AND A QUARTER CENTs f 
ney!’ This wasa challenge 
novel one into the bargain. 
twelve miles an hour, and all for four pence half- 


pon to pay more | 
or the whole jour- 
to be sure; and a most 
Twenty miles, at 


penny.” repeated several members of the com any 
Tom Shuffleton made a considerable pause o did 
Mr. Bass. What could it mean? Mr. Bese had 
never heard of such a bet. 

coaches, and of omnibusses— 


| gatherers. 
j on: and y on spectator 
not wish to be seen;’ and any comm | 


He thought of stage | she approached either shore, our heroes 


of twenty miles and of | dodging into one cabin or the other, or 


Pr, | nd @ quarter cents. But it would 
do. There was some catch in the affair Tom§ ot. 
fleton spoke again—so did Mr, Bass. ‘A el 

is never refused by men of honour, Tom Shu 
is always ready either to give or take—00 j Me 
Bass. But some joke must be intended by 
proposition. What could it be? And leaving hix 
chair, Mr. Bass ran to the landlord Mine | por 
hi 108t told 
im some things could be done as well as others: 
had been proved in the matter of ‘Sam Patel Me . 
Niagara Falls,’ which case he cited at ha. ie 
for himself he knew all about stage coaches an r% 
and such 
like vehicles. There was not one in the country tl 
went at the rate of twelve miles an hour, at Jeast in 
these parts. As to railways, they were scarcely be- 
gun; and even if they were finished, no rail-road m 
could expect to convey passengers a distance of tz “3 
ty miles for the trifling sum of six cents and a so 
ter, ‘There was no such thing in the books; ake 
had examined every case that had been reported, — 
This was is opiion. gave it ad 
it responsible for its correctness. 
Now this was precisely such an opinion as. Mr. Bass 
desired; and feeling he could rely upon it with safe- 
ty, he posted back to the dining hall, and resumed 
his seat at the table.’ Tom Shuffleton drank to the 
health of the company; so did Mr. Bass; and, as he 
took the glass from his lips, the latter resolved 
within himself to accept the challenge. ‘ Distance 
twenty miles, speed, twelve miles an hour, fare six 
ond a quarter cents! Tom Shuffleton is prepared 
to accomplish this upon a wager,’ exclaimed a gen- 
tleman on the right, ‘So is Mr. Bass ready to try 
him on the bet,’ responded a gentleman from the 
left. In an instant it was settled, that the stakes 
should consist of two bottles of Burgundy, three 
of Hock, and as much champaigne as might be 
called for by the company; and the challenge be- 
ing reduced to writing, was signed by both pare 
ties, and deposited with Alderman ———— this 
especial provision being first interlined, viz: ¢ that 
the parties go together, and by themselves; and 
that the directions of Tom Shuffleton be followed in 
every particular, by Mr. Bass.’ Tom Shuffleton fix- 
ed the next day for the trial: so did Mr. Bass, Ac- 
cordingly, at the appoiated hour, they took a coach, 
at the ‘l’remont, and drove, not out of town, as had 
been expected by Mr. Bass, but directly to the foot 
of Hanover street. Nota word was uttered as they 
alighted at the Winnisimmet Ferry House. Tom 
Shuffleton took fourpence half-penny out of his vest 
pocket, exhibited it to his friend, and gave it to the 
tollman: so did Mr. Bass; and then they both embark- 
ed on board of the new ferry steamer, ‘‘Chelsea,” in 
company with a great number of passengers, ‘besides 
Horses and Carriages.’ The bell rung; thump, 
thump, went the engine; and, ina very few moments, 
the boat crossed the water. Tom Shuffleton had not 
opened his lips since he came on board, nor had Mr. 
Bass. But as the passengers came to land, Tom 
Shuffleton whispered to his friend, that neither must 
go ashore; and at the same time, reminded him to 
remember he was to obey orders. Then, avoiding 
the eye of the tollman, ‘om Shuffleton took advan- 


| tage of the bustle of discharging and receiving pas- 


sengers, and whipped into one of the cabins: so did 
Mr. Bass. The bell rung again, and, walking across 
the bay, the steamer entered her ‘birth,’ in Boston, 
‘We have been exactly four minutes from pier to 
pier each time,’ said Tom Shuffleton, looking at his 
watch: so we have, said Mr. Bass, taking out his re- 
peater in return. Now, (continued Tom Shaffleton, ) 
this ferry is something more than one mile in length; 
and you see we are conveyed upon it at the rate of 
twelve miles and upwards an hour,’ At this moment 
the bell struck again for the people to leave the deek 
and make room fora fresh freight, when, whisper- 
ing to this friend, as he had done before, Tom Shuflle- 
ton pushed through the crowd and entered the offer 
cabin: so did Mr. Bass. 


Now the captain of the Ferry Steamer observed 
these young men when they came into the boat, on 
the outset. His attention was attached by their new 
hats and dashing apparel; and seeing them skalking 
among the passengers, and flying from one eabin to 
the other, whenever the boat approached the land, he 
at once suspected they were experimenting, to ascer~ 
tain how many passages they conld make, without 
paying but one toll. Therefore, he direeted his men 
to be on the ‘look out,’ and not to allow them (0 


leave the vessel, until they had paid the regular fare 


for every trip they went. 

The bell rang; ‘go ahead,’ cried the pilot; and the 
steamboat dashed through the water for Chelsea 
again. ‘Tom Shuffleton repeated his manaauvres, 
she ran between the piles: so did Mr. Bass. And the 
former thought he had actually deceived the toll- 
Bat ‘none are so blind as those who do 


might have observed the occasional winks and noes 
the crew; while those who stood by the engine door 


could even hear the men below say ing to each other, 


‘we have got you now, my boy 8, you don’t go scot 


| free, this time,’ ‘not as you know of,’ &e. 


As early as the second trip, Mr. Bass suspected 
what his comrade would be at, but he made ote 
timation of his suspicions. He recollected he sat 
promised to ‘follow directions;’ and ee ty 
moreover, that ‘Tom Shuffleton would certainly De 
‘caught at last,’ he kept his thoughts to himsell. ‘ 
In this way matters went on. ‘The steamer col 


ten as 
tinued her passages upon the ferry; and as ones 
ould be 


forsoovh 


| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 


length 
vers. 
crowding in among the to the ferry 
the twentieth trip orougn eet, from whence 
the foot of Hanover street, 

ways, Now, said ‘Tom Shuffleton, we 
they had started. Now, 8 .__we have been car- 
have been twenty miles and more Sean aad 
ried at the rate ol twelve miles an 

t me but siz and a quarter cents tor th sate 
ps he wager is mine; I have won the bet; an 
the will rejoined Mr. Bass. 
we will go ashore. So we wih, pave the 
As they stepped on the wharf, the pi 

assing with rapid strides through a 
thank them for their toil. fom 
ton was a little startled at first: so was Mr. Ta 
But they soon gained their self-possession, ae Mr 
Shuffleton said they had paid the 
Bass. No, it had not been paid, 
They gave him six anda quarter cents 
went on board; but since then they wer a be sa we. 
toand fro for nearly hours. l hey hac 
ried nineteen trips each, besides the fi one, = . 
it was against orders to receive less a six 7 a 
quarter cents a trip, the tollman said they te Pay 
nineteen four penny and a half bits, or a do “ =, 
hineteen cents each, ‘Yom Shuffleton expostulate I: 
so did Mr. Bass, determined to * follow directions 
to the last. “They had paid the prige demanded when 
they came the boat, and they had never heard 
ef such a thing as paying to GET OUT of her again. — 
It was totally unexpected to them. ‘Tt was an impo- 
sition, and would never go down with the public.— 
But the tollman became inflexible—the passengers 
began to gather round, anda considerable crowd was 
soon collected. The number of people increasing 
every moment, Tom Shuffleton thought it might 

rove too serious an affair to dwell upon, and giving a 
foreed laugh, he told the man that all he had done 
was meant merely as a JOKE, and instantly paid the 
money: so did Mr. Bass. The game of passing 
over the Chelsea and back, in the same steamer, for 
one toll, was quickly understood by the spectators, 
and men and boys, crying out ‘caught at last,’ ‘caught 
at last,’ made the welkin ring with huzzas and shouts 
of merriment. ‘Tom Shufficton sprang into a coach 
at the head af the wharf: so did Mr. Bass; and away 
they went at full speed, 

Now, Tom Shuftleton was extremely nettled at this 
turn in the matter. He had proved he could go 
twenty miles, and that too at the rate of ¢welve miles 
an hour; and he was just establishing the other part 
of the bet, viz: that his journey should not cost more 
than six and a quarter cents; when, at the very pinch 
of the thing, the tollman thus clapped him on the 
shoulder, and demanded pay for every trip. lt was 
provoking to think of it, Ner could he bear the 
idea of having the whole affair d/own among his 
friends at the hotel. Accordingly, as they rode 
along he proposed a compromise. Tom Shuffleton 
would pay for ail the wine, if Mr. Bass would keep 
the result to himself, and agree that they should not 
say ‘who was the winner.’ But the victor is seldom 
willing to relinquish the spoil of battle; and Mr. 
Bass told him he would have the laugh; it was too 
good a joke to be lost. The coach now stopped; 
and they had scarcely entered the vestibule, before 
the whole story was indeed blown throughout the 
house. Tom Shuffleton saw at once that he must 
puton the best face he could, and immediately or- 
dered the wine; and this part of the dusiness being as 
highly relished by the company as the rest of the ad- 
venture, Tom Shufileton made himself as gay and 
merry as he could; and se did Mr. Bass! 


journey 5 


THE COMET OF OCTOBER, 1832. 


Many is the fop that would be a warrior, were it 
not for that ** villanous gun-powder;” and many the 
men and women, allured by the beauty and sublimi- 
ly of the science, who would be Astronomers, but 
for the villanous mathematies which Astronomy de- 
mands, ‘l'o those who, like the latter, wish to ob- 
lain, Without much previous stady, competent in- 
formation on a most interesting subject, we recom- 
mend a perusal of Mr. Arago’s T'racts on Comets, in 
which one of the most abstruse branches of science is 
illustrated ina lucid and popular manner, by an indi- 
Vidual eminenuy qualified tor the useful task he has 
‘sumed, We have read it with the utmost interest; 
and we cannot retrain from here communicating, asa 
foretaste to our readers, a part of the information 
We have derived from it. 
he Whole number of Comets mentioned by histo- 
8, reckoning from the beginning of the Christian 
tra to the present time, is about 500. At the pre- 
a wy when the heavens are examined attentively 
. skillully, when Comets that can be seen only by 
the telescope are no longer overlooked, 
for ah tear ae of these bodies is more than two 
no doubt, escape ob- 
dloudy the (day time, or in 
which no notice is of i ts of the heavens 
1829, one; in 1831 wef 
prove that e. 1ese facts conclusive- 
(waddle me s have had nothing to do with 
works pestilence and famine” into the 
tase and been nothing but dis- 
Ker have the begining to the end.— 

805, with its demonstrate that 
Septet mets, was one of the coldest 
i 3 that 1808 was alsoa cold year 
ough there have rarely b 
few dace. arely been seen so many comets 

ays; that 1829 was uncommonly cold, not- 


rat 


withstanding the appearance of a comet; and that 
1831, during which no such body was seen, was much 
warmer than 1819, when there were three comets, 
one of which was very bright. ‘The comet of 1814, 
at the time of its greatest brillianey, when its tail 
was one hundred millions of miles long, did not at- 
ford a light equal to the tenth part of that of the full 
moon; and we know that the light of the full moon, 
even when concentrated by the forms of the largest 
mirrors and lenses, has never had any sensible effect 
upon the most delicate air thermometer. It was also 
ascertained by observation that, ‘if that comet pro- 
dueed any effeets upon the tides, either of the at- 
mosphere or of the ocean, they were totally inappre- 


forward believe in the moral, intellectual or physi- 
cal influence of comets upon the earth or its inhabi- 
tants. 

But some persons have apprehensions lest one of 
the thousands of comets that are rushing like stars 
run mad, in every direction, through space, should 
one of these days knock against the earth and shiver 
itto pieces. Such an accident is by no means im- 
possible. But of the improbability of such a rencon- 
tre some idea may be formed by constrasting the im- 
mense—nay infinite space in which our globe and 
the comets move, with the very small comparative 
size of those bodies. A branch of mathematical eal- 
culation, called the doctrine of chances, carries us 
much further, by giving usin numbers, the chances 
for and against the event in question, and show that, 
out of two hundred and eighty-one millions of tases, 
there is but one against us—but one in which the 
earth and a comet could meet. This will serve to 
tranquilize any fears of immediate danger from that 
source, 

From what we know of comets, it seems very like- 
ly should one run against the earth, it might hart it- 
self more than it would the earth; for some of them 
appear to be nothing more than masses of vapour. — 


Herschel saw a star of the sixth magnitude in ue the local, or accidental, or party prejudices or in- 


very middle of the comet of 1795; and Strave plainly 
distinguished one of the eleventh magnitude through 
the central part of the comet in 1828, But there are 
others, it must be confessed, whose contact would 
be less innocent, as they manifestly have a nucleus, 
or hard globe, enclosed in the nebulous or vapoury 
envelope, from which comets take their name.— 
There is also very little danger to be apprehended 
from the tails of comets, even should they sweep the 
earth; for they are of such a rare and transparent va- 
pour, thata star was observed, with undiminished 
lustre, through a comet’s tail that was at least one 
million of miles thick. We may also add that there 
isnot the slightest reason to infer, either from what 
astronomers have observed in the heavens, or geolo- 
gists on the earth, thata comet, or any other body, 
ever did shatter, or strike, or graze our globe, 

‘There is one comet, however, which seems to 
be doomed to destruction, but not by meeting the 
earth. The comet of 1680, at the time of passing 
its perihelion was separated from the sun by a space 
not greater than the sixth part of the diameter of that 
luminary. From the laws of gravity and attraction, 
it may be justly inferred, that it must have passed 
nearer the sun’s surface in 1680, than at its former 
appearance. ‘Chis diminution in its orbit (or of its 
distance from the sun at the nearest point of ap- 
proach, ) must occur at each return to the perihelion, 
and the comet of 1680 must therefore, in the end, fall 
into the sun, 


The great laws of planetary astronomy lead us to 
believe also that the tour telescopic planets, Ceres, 
Pallas, Juno and Vesta, discovered since the begin- 
ning of this century, and invisible, from their small 
size, to the naked eye, are fragments of a larger plan- 
et rent asunder ata former period—but whether by 
a blow from acomet, or by what other cause, it would 
be idle to conjecture. All of them, except Vesta, 
have the nebulous appearances peculiar to comets; but 
they differ from the latter in their rotatory motion, 
and in the spherial form of their orbits. 

A comet is distinguished from other heavenly 
bodies by its eliptical course, and also by a peculiar 
or hairy envelope which surrouuds or constitutes it. 
Some comeis have no tails, and others have been ob- 
served with six tails. The tail constantly inclines 
towards the region which the comet is leaving; but it 
does not always point from the sun, as some persons 
have imagined, 

Comets have various lengths of revolution. There 
is’ one which is supposed to complete its course in 
575 years. ‘The earth, we know, revolves in one 
year—but the time of a comet’s revolution is not ne- 
cessarily very long. Oue has been observed which 
returns every three and a half years. ‘There is also 
another which comes back to the same point every 
six years and three quarters, The return of these 
two was predicted by Encke and other astronomers; 
and they made their appearance, to the glory of sci- 
ence, at the very periods foretold. The last time 
the comet of 63 years was visible was in 1826: it will, 
therefore, be visible again this year. Olbers, In 
mentioning that circumstance, alluded to the fact 
that it would also intersect the orbit, or path, of the 
earth. ‘This remark, having been misunderstood, 
spread dismay among the people of Europe; and it 
was gravely asserted, that the return of a comet In 
1832 had been calculated, which would dash against 
the earth and destroy it. It was partly, or indeed 
principally, to calm this absurd alarm, that Mr. Ara- 
go undertook the pamphlet now before us. ‘The co- 
met of 62 years will, it istrue, return this year; and 
will cross the plane in which the carth moves, on the 
29th of this month, (October, ) before midnight. If 
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the earth, 
clable. We hope, therefore, that nobody will hence. | 


| deepest interest, afford only a weak anticipation of 
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the earth is passing on the same spot, at the same 
time, they will undoubtedly meet; and we do not 
know who is to answer for the consequences. *But, 
fortunately, we ean assure the public it is proved, by 
the most unerring calculation, that the earth will not 
arrive at the same point until the 30th of November 
next, that is, more than a month after the comet will 
have passed, Now, we have only to call to mind 
that the average rate at which the earth moves in its 
orbit 1s 1,620,000 miles per day; and a very simple 
calculation will show that the comet of six years and 
three quarters will, during its appearance in 1832, be 
always more than forty-eight millions of miles from 


W ith this consoling®assurance we will conclude; 
put not without declaring to our readers, that the 
facts we have collected, though wonderful and of the 


the rich entertainmentand instruction they would de- 
rive from Mr, Arago’s pamphlet itself.— Balt. Guz. 


From the New England Galaxy. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

The last accounts of Walter Scott, leave us no 
ground for anticipating any very favourable change 
in his health, and all that we can wish for him, indeed, 
is that he may be permitted to pass with as little pain 
as possible out of the world, to whose pleasure and 
profit he has so long and largely contributed. ‘There 
is something peculiarly melancholy in the nature of 
his malady, whieh exhibits the gradual, and we may 
add, premature decay of faculties so brilliant. It 
would seem as if Providence designed to humble our 
pride—the pride of intellect, by bringing down be- 
low the ordinary level of humanity, an understand- 
ing once lifted so far above it. 

There can be no deubt of the perpetaity of Scott’s 
fame, for it rests on so wide a basis among contem- 
poraries, that it can not be imputable in any degree 


terests, which sometimes indeed, may have the effect 
of rendering a work ‘‘inamortal a pretty considerable 
while,” as was said ofa member of Congress’ speech, 
but which leave itto sink inthe end. ‘The most dis- 
tant nations and the most opposite factions have alike 
delighted to honour him; even the breath of criticism, 
which so often blows cold as well as hot on the most 
lucky writer, has always been in his favour, a sort of 
gentle never-failing trade-wind, sending him along 
cheerily on his course, without fear of dull calms, 
head-winds, or any of those unaccountable extempore 
squalls that occasionally upset the stoutest sea-boat. 
Scott’s boundless popularity is owing toa very rare 
combination of the higher powers of imagination, 
with a shrewd knowledge of human character. It is 
very rare that these are united.. Where they are 
separate, a man’s admirers are necessarily limited to 
the class of persons, whose peculiar constitution of 
mind fits them for relishing the one or the other.— 
Thus Spenser or Milton, who possessed the gifts of 
imagination unlimited, cannot be called extensively 
pbpular with the great mass of readers. Writers like 
Cumberland or Miss Burney, (not much alike) more 
remarkable for perspicacity in character than imagi- 
nation, are perhaps more widely intelligible than the 
tormer classes, but excite comparatively feeble in- 
terest with their admirers. In short, to produce the 
full effect—a popularity at once deep and diffused, 
the writer must possess the rarest of all combinations, 
a heavenly tancy, and an earthly familiarity with his 
species. Such was Homer, Ariosto, and Shak- 
speare,—and some one or two others perhaps, of 
the finest mould, spirits not altogether congeuial it is 
true, but alike possessing the magical combination. 
In addition to Scott’s natural properties, his suc- 
cess is imputable also to the consummate dexterity 
with which he has studied and accommodated him- 
self to the signs of the times. His extraordinary 


versatility is not the least remarkable of his talents, 
and he has made good use of it to his own profit.— | 
When he found the kind public beginning to show 

sigus of drowsiness, he straightway changed his key. 
He never consulted his own taste alone, and forced | 
good things down the throat of the publie, whether it 
would or no, but he studied the tastes of his guests, | 
and when they had got a surfeit of honied rhyme, | 
served up a plain dish of prose. He first filled them | 
with old ballads, and when they cried quarter, in- 

stead of going on as Monk Lewis did, till their) 
stomach turned against him, he cooked up his beau- | 
tiful little epics, which glided daintly over the most | 
critical palates, and when they began to pall, we! 
were served with the Scotch romances, of altogether 

a different cut from any thing before known. This 

had its ran, and was followed in good time by Eng- 

lish romance, and when he had rude this hobby ull 

it was, or rather its rider feared it might be some- | 
what jaded, we find him on the historic Pegasus, fly- | 
ing away at a rate that distanced all competitors, not! 
to say spectators, for it was no easy thing to read as 
fast as he wrote. By this perpetual succession of vari- 
eties, the wondertul magician has contrived to keep 
that spoiled child, an English public,iu perfeet good 
humor with herself for more now than thirty years, 
an unprecedented run of favour, 

Sir Walter has found his account in this long pro- 
tracted popularity, which seemed to acquire strength 
oy duration. ‘Title, fortune, consideration, have all 
been lavished on him, for it was his good luck to hit 
the taste of both king andcommoner. He is the only 
person, as far as we are aware, who has been graced 
with a baronetage, for purely literary merit. In 


well as political, but in England these honours have 
been jealously reserved for soldiers and statesmen, 
while your men of science and art, the Newtons, 
Reynoldses, &c. were fain to put up with that poor 
life-estate in the aristocracy, yclept a knighthood, 
shared with every country bumpkin who had the luck 
to be the bearer of an address from his county. Ia 
our day it has fared somewhat better with science, 
and men like Cooper, the younger Herschel, Davy, 
&e. have been sometimes raised a step nearer the 
peerage, by the intermediate rank of a baronet. But 
Scott, as we have said, stands we believe the only 
example on record, of this honour being vouchsafed 
to purely literary success, which has been thought 
quite well enough paid by academic titles, or at best 
a 

ut Sir Walter has had still rarer luck with his 
other master, the British public, who has showered 
into his pockets those golden honours, which although 
not the highest meed of the scholar, 


“The spur, that the clear spirit doth raise 
“Toscorn delights, and live laborious days,” 

is at least a very tolerable accompaniment with it, 
and by some may be thought even better than all the 
empty titles which kings and academies can confer. 
Scott seems to have been half of this mind; for we 
find him perpetually recurring to the proceeds as the 
evidence of his success, and always discreet enough 
to navigate his bark where the golden tide rans deep- 
est. ‘There probably never wasa writer, since the 
grey goose quill was first dipped in ink, that ever 
made any thing at all comparable to the sums which 
Scott has received from his various publications, es- 
pecially those of late date. ‘The very second poem 
he wrote, when his fame was in the dawn, brought 
him according to his own account, 1000 pounds. The 
copy-right of one of his novels, Woodstock, publicly 
sold at the time of his embarrassments, for 8000 
pounds, if we are not mistaken; and the proceeds 
{rom the present reprint of his whole collection of 
romances is estimated at not less than forty or fift 
thousand more. The lordly pile of Abbotsford wit 
its spacious halls and\ ibrary, and extensive domain, 
is built out of the “lofty rhyme,” or may more truly 
be considered perhaps a castle of romance, and the 
generous, princely hospitality of its owner, has been 
supported from the same source. It cannot be more 
than six or seven years at most since he became in- 
volved in those embarrassments which have compel- 
led him since to work for others instead of himself, 
During the interim, he has contrived, it is under- 
stood, to discharge debts amounting to sixty or sev- 
enty thousand pounds by mere literary,Jabour, a gi- 
gantic feat unparalleled in literary history, and which, 
considering the cireumstances under which it occur- 
red, and the high sense of honour it implies, might 
be yecorded on his tombstone as his most exalted pase 
negyric, alike glorious to his head and to his heart. 

Scott, like the few great writers who have made 
great fortunes by their productions, like Lope de 
Vega, or Voltaire, for example, was remarkable for 
his truitfulness and miraculous celerity of composi- 
tion. —This was the case with Voltaire, who is said 
to have made a couple of hundred thousand crowns, 
and still more with the famous Spaniard Lope de 
Vega, who although lavish in expense saw himself at 
One time master of 100,000 ducats, the results of writ- 
ings exclusively. This wasa very great sum cer- 
tainly for the sixteenth century, and Jooks as if on 
the whole he may have been as well compensated for 
the times, as Scott. Lope drew his profits from the 
theatre. His marvellous rapidity of writing exceeded 
that of Scott’s, since he could turn off a comedy with 
2000 verses in a day. He says himself that he deliv- 
ered more than a hundred such to the theatre, in the 
course of his life, all composed within four and twen- 
ty hours from the time of their first conception. His 
whole number of plays amounted to twenty-two hun- 
dred, and his other miscellaneous poetry, a sort of 
contingency it were, amounts to twenty-one volumes 
quarto. Some curious mousers fond of details, have 
computed the sum total of his verses at twenty-one 
millions three hundred thousand, written on 133,222 
leaves of paper. ‘This easy writing turned out, of 


| course, a good deal of it ‘‘curs’d hard reading,” as 


the song says, aad Lope de Vega so far from coming 
down te posterity with this ton of headwork on his 
shoulders, has descended with no more, poor mao, 
than twenty-five quartos of plays, being scarcely a 
seventh of the whole lot! This would be a load 
heavy enough to sink most men, and we suspect must 
undergo a good deat of sifting yet, in its descent, Diis 
inferis, to the unborn. 

Scott has not improvisated at such an unmerciful 
rate as this, but then he has written scarcely any 
thing that is not plentifully sprinkled with the attie 
salt, that will keep it savory to the latest ages. On 
the whole, if he is not the most rapid writer the 
world has ever known, it may perhaps be admitted 
that no one has written so fast and so well, Perhaps 
too, it may be added that none has ever produced so 
large an amount for posterity. Time, that meredless 
critic, worse than old Bently, with his slashing hook, 
will have little oceasion to weed Scott’s relics; ex- 
cept a little wishy-washy verse, the last runnings of 
his exhausted urn, and a single romance which wears 
the sallow tints of disease, instead of the usual bloom 
and buoyancy of jocund health, what is there we cau 
afford to part wiih? 

While we are on this head, we may as well apply 
the same sort of mathematical analysis to Scott, as to 
Lope de Vega. This way of working out the dimen- 
sions of a great man by the rules of arithmetie, is 


most of tbe other countries of Europe, titles have| rather degrading, we canfess, but there is something 
een lavished pretty liberally on lettered men, as! so startling in the results, that it has some interest— 
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From the time Sir Walter took to novel writing, 1814 
-15, tohis last publication, 1851, making about seven- 
teen years, he sent into the world, taking the early 
English editions as the basis. 

Novels and romances—about 75 vols, duodecimo. 

History, (Napoleon, Scotland, Demonology,) 12 

vols. duodecimo. 

Miscellaneous works—6 vols. octavo. 

Tales of a Grandfather—12 vols. 16mo. 

which, allowing the octavos to balance the 16mos. 
make a sum total of 105 volumes, or about six vols. 
per year, or one volume for every two months! A 
monstrous average indeed, amid all the thousand in- 
terruptions of absence, and disease, and distracting 
occupation which must necessarily so often intervene 
during the long lapse of 17 consecutive years! If 
we add to these, 12 volumes octavo of poetry, and 
near fifty of authors edited by him with copious cri- 
tical commentary, we shall swell the catalogue of 
original and other publications during his life to an 
amount exceeding we suspect that of any English 
writer. If in addition to this, we consider that amid 
all this numerous progeny, we find none of the half 
formed ricketty bantlings that gasp out their exist- 
ence the hour of their birth, as is the ease with very 
many, indeed the greater part of Lope’s, but that on 
the contrary the whole stock with one or two excep- 
tions wear the immortal stamp of youth upon their 
brows, promising a life as long as civilization en- 
dures, we may safely conclude, that no author has 
ever produced so much for posterity as Scott. To 
pursue the calculation a little farther, applying it to 
the compensation actually received for his writings 

—the novel of Woodstock sold, it has been stated, 
for 8000 pounds, or 38,400 dollars, In Carey & Lea’s 
edition, two vols. duodecimo, now before us, there 

are about 580 pages. This gives us $66 20 per page; 
or $2 36 per line, and 23 cents per word! So that, 
to reduce the account to Yankee currency, Sir Wal- 

ter may be said to have received a quarter of a dol- 
lar fur every dash of his pen. 

This way of reckoning a man’s wits by the rule of 
three, and of measuring out the product of the brain 
by the yard as « were, like any other manufacture, 
has something in it, we admit, exceedingly base and 
mechanical. The coin in which a great soul like 
Scott’s, is paid, is of another sort. Itis in the moral 
influence of his works, the heavy hearts which they 
have lightened, the troubled tempers which they have 
soothed; and the wan and pallid cheek which they 
have tinged with the glow of pleasure; the happy fire- 
sides which they have cheered by a common theme 
of interest and instruction; the many whom they may 
have turned from inanity, or sordid indulgence, to 
the pure pleasures of intellect; the many more in 
whose bosoms they have fortified principles of honor, 
and raised a stronger thirst for historic truth; the na- 
tional recollections which they have embodied, and 
the patriotic feelings which they have deeply invigo- 
rated; the flood of light which they have poured on 
huinan character and conduct; the more dignified 
and moral tone to which they have raised the most 

opular and therefore the most operative of all writ- 
ing, prose works of fiction; the erowds of artists, an- 
tiquaries, and other ingenious persons to whom they 
have afforded new and various scope for the exercise 
of their talents; and last, notleast, the host of opera- 
tives, thousands and tens of thousands in all the man- 
ifold departments of printing and publication to whom 
they have furnished employment both at home and 

abroad. These are the returns, alone worthy of a 

— like Scott’s, the only onés which will remain 
or him to rest on, when all earthly possessions shall 

have faded, as perhaps they have already faded, for- 

ever from his grasp. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


THE FALL.—-By Thomas Hood, Esq. 


Who does not know that dreadful gulf where Niagara 
falls ; 
Where eagle unto eagle screams, to vulture vulture 
calls; 
Where down beneath, Despair and Death in liquid dark- 
ness grope, 
And — on the foam thereshines a rainbow without 
ope: 
While, hung with clouds of fear and doubt, the unreturn- 
ing wave 
Suddenly gives an awfu! plunge, into the grave ; 
And —_7 a hapless mortal there hath dived to bale or 
iss; 
One—only one—hath ever lived to rise from that abyss! 
O heavens; it turns me now to ice with chill of fear ex- 
treme, 
To — of my frail bark adrift on that tumultuous 
stream! 


In - be ry desperate sinews, strung by love of life and 
1 urged that coffin, my canoe, against the current’s might 
On, on—direct for doom, the river rushed in 
And fearfully the stream of Time raced with it in its 
My eyes I closed—1 dared not look the way towards the 
But sul viewed the horrid close, and dreamt it in my 


Plainly, transparent lids I saw the fleeting 


ad == 


And lofty trees, like winged things, flit by forever- 

Plainly—but with no prophet sense—I heard the 
sound, ‘ 

The torrent’s voice—and felt the mist, like death-sweat 
gathering round. de it 

O agony! O life! my home!—and those that made 
sweet— 

Ere { could pray, the torrent Jay beneath my very feet. 4 

With trightful whirl more swift than thought, | passe 
the dizzy edge, 

Bound after bound. 
ledge to ledge, 

From crag to crag—in speechless pain—from midnight 
deep to deep: 5 

I did not die—but anguish stunned my senses into sleep. 

How long entranced, or whither dived, no clue J have to 
find ; 

At last the gradual light of life came dawning o’er my 
mind, ‘ 

And through my brain there thrilled a cry—a cry as 
shrill as birds, 

Ofvulture-or of eagle kind,—but this was set to words :— 

“Its Edgar Huntley in his cap and nightgown, | de- 
clares ! 

He’s been a walking in his sleep, and pitched all down the 
stairs.” 


with hideous bruise, I dashed from 


From the New York American. 
THE DIRGE. 


But there was weeping far away, 
And gentle eyes, for him, | 

With watching many an anxious day, 
Were sorrowful and dim.— Bryant. 


Through the dim forest, w here of greenest leaves, 
The god of spring his fairy chaplet weaves, 
A voice shall go; 
Solemn and sad, like spirit notes at even, 
When from the portals of the sunset heaven, 
They sweetly flow. 


And it shall breathe of highest hopes decayed, 

And a fresh grave by weeping brethren made, 
By the lone sea; 

Of a bright eye, where death hato set his seal, 

Anda warm heart, that never more shall feel 
Love’s ecstacy. 


For oh! thy youthful burial place hath been 
in a fair clime of wild and rugged men ; 
Where a clear stream 
Doth murmur gently by its banks of flowers, 
And Indian girls have reared their fragrant bowers, 
*Neath the warm beam, 


And in thychildhood’s home there dwelleth one 
Who oft will wander forth to gaze upon 
The Evening Star ; 
And watch, through the long seasons of the night, 
In the blue depths of heaven, its seraph light 
Trembling afar ; 


And vainly deem that thou, ’neath alien skies, 

On that bright star at eve dost fix thy eyes, 
And fondly dwell 

On all the witcheries oflove and youth: 

And breathe again the vows that clothed with truth 
Thy last farewell. 


And then thy mother, as she kneels, doth send 

A prayer to her God, in whichstill blend 
Fond thoughts of thee ; 

And loved companions gather on the shore 
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And Battle, whose accursed breath Despair and Wrath 


Shall meet amidst the light of steel with flaunting banners 
spread, : 
And beckon forth the vulture’s brood, to riot on the 
dead. 
And Love, erewhile the child of Heaven, unfettered and 


unsold, 

Shall bow his thralled and sullied neck beneath the chain 
f gold; 

ees of enduring fame and honour’s meteor 


And 
light, 

Fade like yon rent and scattered mist before the gazer’s 
sight. 

Oh! blind in sense and dull of heart! is this thy proffer’d 
speech? 

Are the thoughts that kindled sky and smiling ocean 


teach? 
With chastened glance look up and view the page of Hea- 


ven aright, 
And learn a better, nobler truth from morn’s arising 


light. 
A day is born—a fount unsealed of new and joyous 
life, 
A world restored, a scene revealed of that enduring 


strife. 
Where angels from their thrones on high with eyes of 


love look down, 
And Sorrow for its victor weaves a more enduring 


crown. 


Or He; who dwells in light unstanned, whose name Is 
Through Time’s interminable course awakening good from 


And shielding with a parent’s care the life his wisdom 
gave,— 

Say, is that ear too slow to mark or arm too weak to 
save? 

Enough, that to thy view once more the courts of day are 
spread— 

Enough that on thy favoured brow the dews of Peace are 
shed : 

That thou art spared, thy thoughts afresh to loftier themes 
to raise, 

And add at least one mortal voice to Earth’s ascending 
praise. 


From the New York Mirror. 
THE LOST VOICE. 


Wherefore this solid silence, this deep gloom, 
Where all was song and sunshine—now no more? 
Bewilder'd echoes through each hollow room, 
And pallid cheeks, and eyes all streaming o’er. 
Why do they thus deplore? 

Some strings of a true instrument are gone, 

And the dumb nature mourns. In the dark sky 
is there no tempest-scathed pageantry ; 

Thunder and threatening clouds, that, hurrying by, 
Proclaim in many a deep and hollow tone, 

They too have learnt to moan? 

Sad lesson! where the heart, 

True love and generous faith, 

Far-looking hope and innocent desire, 

Are the pale students, and in pain acquire 

The mystery of their melancholy art, 

From the dread teacher, death— 

And being thos taught, expire! 


To watch,in vain, thy blest return once more 
O’er the blue sea. 


Yet, rest thee where thy youthful brow is lain, 
All lowly with the exiled and the slain, 
On foreign strand ; 
Though faithful hearts are breaking at thy fate, 
And thy bright home is lone and desolate, 
ln thine own land. J. W. B. 


THE PROPHECY OF A DAY—sy J.r. HOLLINGs, 


Night fades o'erpowered, with scattering fires her starry 
host has set, 

Save one, whose golden lamp is bright with parting glo- 
ries yet; 

And, se where the rifled clouds in sullen masses 
sleep, 

Lo! yg young and fiery glance is on the waveless 

eep. 


The deer has left the shadowy fern, the lark the rustling 
brake, 


=| And lightly flies the freshening breeze o'er hill and reeded 


lake: 


| And, bosomed in the crimson rack, the lark has called 


from far 
Hyperion to his eagersteeds and gem-encinctured car. 


Hour of expectancy and hope, endeared and hallowed 
time, 

When gladness waiks the fragrant earth, and hails the 
dewy prime— 

Unsoothed in heart I see them rise with radiance on thy 
wings, 

And other thoughts than those of peace that smile of pro- 
mise brings. 


I think of Life’s stern wakened truths, with chilling pow- 
er revealed, 

And how the fairy dreams which mocked the slumberer’s 
sight must yield 

And what shall fade and fail below ere Day’s bright course 
is run, 

And Eve throws wide her crystal gates before the unwea- 
ried Sun. 


Morn — her wonted state shall pass, but mournfully 
to those 


Who see butin that bright’ning ray the birth of many 
woes; 

And toil arouse the serfanew to curse the oppressor’s 
chain, 

And arte eye the sapphire vault and flowering earth 
im vain. 


And many a slighted breast shall pine i P ; 
and deep, pine in anguish veiled 


And many a widowed hearth behold the voiceless mourn- 
er weep; 


And many a hoary head lament the blight of jovs begun 
And bend beside the bier and ery, Alas! alas fey son. 


Destruction with its lightnin : . 
pest sway, g Sweep, and War with tem 


Is there no sun to-day, 

To chase these gloomy troops of clouds away, 
That with their sable banners march on high, 
Making a solemn shade? 

Oh, for the glorious and strong voice which made 
These echoes—yon blue sky, 

As through its vaulted and far depths it strayed ; 
While stars were in their places, watchers by, 
Pregnant with melody. 

Nor yet of melody—sweet sounds—alone! 

To the rapt sense, on which, even as a spell, 

ts honied and far searching accents fell. 

Had it not magic in that passionate tone, 

When with a tremor wild, and pleasing fear, 

It shook the slumbering ear! 


Such, in the forum, to the thronging crowd, 

Even at its summons gather’d, while the foe 
Thunder'd upon the city’s gates aloud, 

Was its strong influence, when, midst cries of “Wo!” 
But with no sign of fear, 

it bade the young men gather and prepare 

Bravely to do and dare, 

While the sad matrons witha gentle tone, 
Possess’d by it, alone, 

Won from their griefs, bound up their fiowing hair, 
And girded on each favourite chief his arms, 

And biess’d him with theircharms ; 

And sent him forth, without a single sigh, 

To conquer or todie. 


The spirit unto which this voice was given, 

Had been the work of heaven; 

Men felt its presence at its lightest word, 

And, in the hour of peril and of gloom, 

When each one had his prayer of death preferr'd, 

And thought upon his tomb, 

That voice, as through the solitude it came, 

Like the fine music ofsome spirit bird, 

Fresh come from richest bowers of Eden bloom, 

Fill’d those with hope and beart who droop’d with shame 
Rous’d up the unconscious sleeper with a name, : 
And waken’'d all who heard. 


Nor in the perilous hour and night alone, 

Heard we its magic tone. 

Was there a gladness in the city’s walls, . 
And did the illumined rows of windows shine, 
And countless mirrors deck the gorgeous halls, 
Flowing with wit and wine! 

All had been sad, unless that voice were there. 
The song unheard, the generous wine unquaffd, 
The lights all dim, the merriment unlaugh’d, 
And mirth grown sick, or bush’d in sudden fecr 
Had hung his head in shame. , 
Enthusiast in merriment as strife, 

With spirit breathing an unslumbering life 

In every scene and trial it became 

The soul arousing flame. 

It won each heart, and soothing even the sad 
‘The oppressed and trampled bosom taught to ‘feel 
The soothing temper of its warm appeal, : 
Grew, with the spirit of the season, glad. 

Their griefs were all departed in that hour, 

And tears had no existence, who could keep 


With miser-care his gloom, and i —. 
inly wee 
Where, hallow'd by the he 
avens i 
Neer. » that spirit Spoke in 
He had won lessons where the eagle builds 
H.gh among the untrodden mountai 
Skilled in the spirit’s flight o’er 
And trod each maze alone. , 
He had no fear of the tempest, but 
Where lightnings took their play ; o_o 
Like the audacious bird, he thou ht to 
Even on the noonday blaze, 
And many an impulse high 
True thought and lofty sen e and 
t s generous 
A worship of the things that may not die — 
Without idolatry, 
pga him greatly in the solitude. 
Yor, when the eagle scream’d did the 
Withhold the gentler music of her 
She taught him how to love. 


They neither teach hm more— 

The eagle's wing is down, 

The young dove's note is o'er, 

And upward from the valley comes a moan 
For a high spirit gone. , 
The matrons ofthe city send a wail 

Upon the fitful gale— 

The warrior’s sword is cross’d upon a bier; 
His spirit slumbers there. F 
And valour weeps a leader—friendship reels 
Wildly beneath the blow her spirit feels; : 
The patriot’s soul is sorrowful, and love, 
Moaning apart with many an active fear 
Weeps she not with the dove? , 


MARRIED. 

On Tharday, 25th inst. by the Rev. Dr. M‘Auley 
DANIEL CARMICHAEL, of Otisville, Orange ae. 
N. Y. to Miss ELIZA, daughter of Isaac Otis, Esq, of this 
city. 

On the 6th inst. by Augustus D. Tarr, Esq, Mr. PETE 
DAVIS, to Miss CAROLINE BETHOLON, both of ae 


city. 

On the 14th inst. by the same, WM. D JONES. of New 
York City, to Miss ELIZABETH VAN DYKE of Norfolk 
Virginia. ‘ 

On the 16th inst. by the same, Mr. PETER SCRAVEN. 
DIKE, to CHARITY BROWNE, both of Southwark, Phi- 
ladelphia county, 

On the 26th inst. by the same, Mr. BEN). HARGES. to 
Mrs. HENRIETTA THOMPSON, both of Moyamensing. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Geo G. Cookman, 
Mr. GEORGE RUSH, to Miss ANN GANTZLER, all of 
this city. 

On Thursday, 25th inst. by the Rev. John L. Grant, Mr. 
JOHN HEILIG, of Bridgeton, N. J. to Miss ANNA, 
daughter of Mr. Robert Murphey, of this city. 

In Burlington, N. J. on the 15th inst. by the Rev. Chas. 
H. Wharton, D. D. the Rev. CHAUNCEY COLTON, of 
Washington City, to ANN, daughter of the late Wm. 
Coxe, Esq. of Burlington. 

On the 5th inst. by the Rev. Thomas Porter, Mr. WM: 
M‘FARLIN, to Miss SOPHIA JONES, all of this city. 

On Thursday, 25th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, 
Mr. JOHN BALL, to Miss LOUISA WALLACE, both of 
this city. 

On Thursday, 25th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
SAMUEL FASLER, to Miss MARY ANN ROSS, all of 
this city. 

On the 25th inst. by the Rey. L. Tucker, Mr. WILLIAM 
J. DAVIS, of Philadelphia, to Miss SUSAN, daughter of 
Wm. Davis, Hamiltonville. 

On the lth inst. by the Rev. Mr. Holdridge, Mr. CON 
RAD REAKIRK, of the Northern Liberties, to Mrs. SA- 
RAH FISHER, of this city. 

OnS unday evening, 28th inst. by the Rev. Manning B. 
Roche, Mr. CHARLES BECK, of this city, to Miss MARY 
M'‘COY, of Southwark. 

On the @ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Croft, Mr. WILLIAM 
GAMBLE, to Miss ELIZA WILSON, all of this city. 

On Tuesday, by the Rev. James De Pui, Dr. JAMESS. 
CARPENTER, to Miss CAMILLA, daughter of John M. 
Sanderson, Esq. of Pottsville. 

At Columbia, New Jersey, on the evening of the 18th 
inst. Mr. WILLIAM HEYBERGER, of Columbia, to Miss 
CATHERINE SALADA, of New York. 


DIED. 


On the 26th inst. after a short but severe illness, Mrs. 
REBECCA SNOWDEN, widow of the late Joseph Snow- 
den, merchant of this city. 

On Friday, 26th inst. hee a short illness, which he bore 
with christian fortitude, Mr. JOHN STOW, in the 73d 
rear of his age. 

: On the evenieg of the 25th inst. ELIZABETH BROAD- 
BENT, wife of John Broadbent. ; . 

On Thursday morning, afler a short illness, in the 5th 
year of her age, REBECCA, youngest daughter of Dr. John 
Ruan. 

In Port Carbon, on the 20th inst. LEWIS MAYER, Esq. 
formerly of Philadelphia, universally regretted. 

At Pottsville, on the 31st August last, of a protracted 
illness, which she bore with christian fortitude, - 
KELLUM, in the 24th year of her age, formerly of Dela- 
ware county, Pa. 

On Monday morning, 29th inst. in the 86th year of his 
age, JOHN KEEN, formerly resident of the Northern 
Liberties. 

On Sunday morning, after a lingering disease, in the 
17th year of her age, Miss CATHERINE MU RRAY. 

At St. Louis, Missouri, on the 11th inst after a short 
and severe illness, Mr. GEORGE CORNWELL, merchant, 
ate of this city. 

At Paris, Sept. 16th, 8. WETHERILL BRYAN, in _ 
2ist year of his age, son of the late Guy Bryan, of Phi 
delphia. 

At Cincinnati, on the 17th inst. with 16 hours seve 
affliction of epidemic cholera, in the 60th year of her ” 
Mrs. ELIZABETH FRY. consort of Nathan Fry, forme 
ly of Philadelpaia, and daughter of George Deschamps 
deceased, of Halifax, Nova Scotia. ‘athian 

On Tuesday morning, LOUISA D. daughter of Wi 
and Mary Ann Thaw. , 

Suddenly, on Wednesday morning, Mr. WM. BARGH 
in the 53d year of his age. ‘ : 

On the evening of the 30th ult. Mr. ELISHA W ARM 
after a lingering illness. _ 

On Monday evening, 29th ult. after a severe and linge 
ing illness, Mr. WILLIAM HART TELFORD, inthe = 
year of his age. 


Cheeks, Cards, Handbills, and 
description, neatly and expeditiously executed at Hl 
office. 
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